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ecidion 


Bv  Gene  LaChance,  ’30 


Natalie  deBouchard  was  fortunate  in 
that  she  had  loving  parents  who  looked 
after  her  ever)’  wish.  She  was  given 
everything  she  asked  for — and  she  asked 
for  a great  many  things.  The  smoothly 
functioning  household  of  her  father,  a 
rich  merchant  whom  both  starving 
lower  class  and  almost  non-existent 
nobility  had  come  to  hate  during  the 
Napoleonic  Wars,  seemed  to  have 
been  set  up  solely  for  her  benefit.  Hex 
every  desire  was  either  anticipated  or 
carried  out  with  great  speed.  She  led  a 
life  of  luxury  and  ease.  With  all  her 
activities  planned  by  her  parents,  the 
only  choices  left  to  her  were  such  as 
which  perfume  to  use  or  which  parasol 
to  carry. 

On  one  of  those  warm,  bright  spring 
days  which  are  so  lovely  in  the  south- 
eastern forests  of  France,  deBouchard 
pere  decided  that  a picnic  was  in 
order.  Being  a man  of  action,  he  loaded 
his  family  and  necessary'  servants  into 
a wagon  and  set  out  for  the  family 
picnic-grounds.  Once  there,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  consume  enormous  amounts 


of  wine,  bread,  and  cheese  and  then  to 
fall  asleep.  Freed  of  his  overbearing 
presence,  the  other  members  d the 
family  scattered  to  their  various  pur- 
suits. Natalie  and  a younger  brother, 
Maurice,  went  in  search  of  flowefs 
along  the  banks  of  a quiet  little  stream. 
When  Maurice  grew  bored  with  such  a 
quiet  pastime,  he  was  despatched  to  the 
glade  with  the  flowers  they  had  picked. 
Natalie  went  on  with  the  explanation 
that  she  w'as  sure  there  were  prettiei 
blossoms  further  in  the  wrood. 

She  pushed  on  through  brush  and 
vine,  having  left  behind  the  smooth 
pathway  beside  the  rivulet.  When  her 
apron  was  almost  full  of  flowers,  she 
happened  to  glance  up  at  the  sky,  which 
had  changed  from  a mild  blue  to  an 
ominous  gray,  filled  with  shifting 
clouds.  Thinking  anxiously  of  what  her 
fond  father  w'ould  say  if  she  were 
caught  in  the  rain,  she  hurried  swiftly 
back  along  the  path  she  thought  she 
had  taken  before. 

Soon,  however,  she  realized  that  she 
w’as  passing  over  ground  entirely  new 
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to  her.  Merely  perplexed,  at  first,  then 
angry  at  herself,  Natalie  continued  to 
force  her  way  further  and  further  into 
the  depths  of  the  forest.  Then,  ahead, 
she  caught  sight  of  open  ground  and 
rushed  forward,  hoping  to  see  her  fam- 
ily there.  When,  finally,  she  stepped  out 
of  the  grasping  underbrush,  she  saw, 
not  her  anxious  family  and  the  wagon 
. . . but  a dark  stone  building.  The  nar- 
row windows  gaped  with  darkness;  and 
a huge,  sagging  oak  door  swung  with 
gusts  of  wind  which  whipped  across  the 
bare  earth  of  the  clearing.  The  girl 
paused  for  a moment;  then,  with  the 
first  stinging  drops  of  rain,  raced  to  the 
shelter  of  the  deserted  villa. 

Once  on  the  portico,  she  found  it 
easier  to  enter  than  she  had  imagined 
it  could  be  when  she  had  stood  at  the 
edge  of  the  woods.  Within,  it  was  as 
light  as  outside,  for  the  roof  had  long 
before  fallen  in.  The  rain,  too,  could 
enter;  and  Natalie  began  to  look  about 
for  better  shelter  than  the  walls  alone 
offered.  She  came  to  the  head  of  the 
flight  of  stone  stairs  which  led  down- 
wards into  a deeper  gloom.  Hesitantly, 
she  crept  down,  looking  both  forward 
and  back  on  each  step.  She  stumbled 
when  she  reached  the  bottom  and  fell 
upon  a heap  of  decayed  wood  and 
leaves.  There  she  lay  for  several  min- 
utes, sobbing,  her  heart  racing  as  she 
tried  to  tell  herself  what  a fool  she  was 
being,  believing  she  had  seen  a rat 
jump  off  the  pile  as  she  fell.  Was  that 
he  peering  out  of  the  gloom  in  that 
alcove?  She  picked  up  a chip  of  granite 
which  littered  the  floor  and  hurled  it 
at  the  dim  outline.  With  a squeak  the 
rodent  slipped  away;  and  the  stone 
crashed  through  a rotten  panel  into 
another  chamber,  where  it  echoed  hol- 
lowly. 

Natalie  hurried  forward  and,  stoop- 
ing down,  peered  into  the  newly  re- 
vealed vault.  Hoping  to  find  refuge 
from  the  rats,  she  forced  open  the  door 
and  entered.  Along  the  sides  of  the  low- 
ceilinged  room  were  darker  openings 
and,  at  the  far  end,  a deep  recess.  “It 
seems  much  dryer  and  cooler  in  here,” 
she  thought.  “I  wonder  if  there’s  any 
place  I might  lie  down?  There  seems  to 
be  a platform  down  there.”  She  pro- 
ceeded past  the  openings,  climbed  up 


on  the  waist-high  wooden  structure, 
and  felt  around  with  her  hands.  She 
struck  a timber  and  slipped  down  onto 
the  edge  of  two  upright  boards,  about 
an  inch  thick  and  about  two  inches 
apart.  Separated  by  the  boards,  about 
three  feet  from  one  another,  two  square 
beams  rose  into  the  darkness,  support- 
ing something  dully  gleaming.  Puzzled, 
Natalie  sat  there. 

“What  can  this  be?  I wonder  if  it’s — 
if  it  could  be — No!  It  couldn’t  be  a — .” 
And  this  daintily-reared  young  lady 
jumped  up  from  her  seat  on  a GUIL- 
LOTINE! She  backed  into  a corner  and 
stared  in  horrified  curiosity  at  the  arc 
of  the  neckpiece,  where  a faint  stain  of 
blood  still  lingered.  Finally,  morbid 
interest  forced  her  to  move  closer,  to 
touch  the  dark  wood.  Her  fingers 
moved  downward  over  the  boards,  worn 
velvet-smooth  by  long  use. 

“I  wonder  what  it  must  have  felt 
like?  Was  it  painless,  as  they  say?  Or 
would  it  have  been  like  one  great  flash 
of  flame? 

What  could  they,  the  victims,  have 
been  thinking  as  they  bent  over  and 
placed  their  necks  on  the  groove?” 

She  leaned  forward,  staring  straight 
down  into  the  space  between  the  two 
neck-boards.  At  that  moment  a rat 
ran  between  her  feet.  She  gave  a shriek, 
her  feet  gave  way,  and  she  fell  forward 
into  position.  On  the  way  down,  her 
shoulder  brushed  against  a stud ; and  a 
heavy  bar  of  iron  pinned  down  her 
shoulders.  When  she  felt  its  unyielding 
pressure,  she  struggled  desperately,  then 
sagged  into  a kneeling  position. 

Her  hands  worked  frantically,  seek- 
ing some  fastening,  some  catch  which 
would  free  her;  but  to  no  avail.  The 
bar  would  not,  could  not  move!  Then 
her  grasping  fingers  discovered  two  up- 
right levers  to  her  right,  sticking  up  out 
of  the  flooring.  Her  distraught  mind 
seized  upon  them  as  her  only  means  of 
freeing  herself.  One  of  them  must  be 
the  release.  And  the  other?  What  else 
could  it  be  but  that  fatal  handle  which 
the  executioner  had  always  gripped  to 
send  plunging  down  the  shining  blade 
that  even  now  hung  poised  over  her 
trembling  neck! 

She  grew  silent,  puzzling  over  the 
simple  question:  “Which  one?  . . . 
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What  if  neither  is?  But  one  has  to  be!” 
Nowhere  else  on  the  platform  could  she 
make  out  anything.  She  was  sure  there 
had  been  no  projection  on  the  open 
side.  Her  hand  crept  hesitantly  out  to 
the  levers  then  drew  back.  Another  rat 
darted  across  her  feet,  causing  her  to 
touch  the  nearest  rod.  A creak  came 
forth  from  the  machine — whether  from 
above  or  to  her  left,  she  could  not  tell. 
She  tried  to  twist  her  head  to  make  out 
the  scurrying  shapes  which,  she  was 
sure,  were  surrounding  her  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers.  All  that  she  could 
hear  were  soft  sounds  of  tiny  feet 
hurrying  in  her  direction. 

Again  and  again  she  forced  her 
trembling  fingers  to  close  upon  one  or 
the  other  lever;  but  never  could  she 
bring  herself  to  give  it  the  necessary 
pull. 

Natalie  spent  the  whole  of  that 
agonizing  night  in  her  kneeling  position. 
When  a few  stray  beams  of  sunlight 
flickered  in  the  outer  archway,  she 
could  feel  only  a numbness  in  her  legs. 
Hope  of  rescue  had  vanished  during 
the  seemingly  endless  night.  She  was 
alone  with  her  problem.  Hunger  and 
thirst  had  no  place  in  her  thoughts, 
only  the  interminable  question:  Which 
lever?  Right  or  left?  Which  one?  . . . 

As  the  hours  dragged  on,  she  forced 
herself  to  settle  upon  one.  She  could 


not  spend  another  night  in  the  dark- 
ness, waiting,  waiting!  Shakily  she  put 
her  begrimed  hand  on  the  right  handle 
and  gave  a determined  tug. 

She  almost  smiled  as  the  descending 
blade  flashed  downward.  As  her  heart 
ticked  its  last  beat,  she  thought  she  saw 
a rodent  rise  on  his  haunches  and 

scurry  away  . . . No  matter  ...  no 
matter.  . . . 

* * * * 

(Excerpt  from  District  Commis- 
sioner’s Report  on  the  Death  of  Natalie 

deBouchard,  daughter  of  Henri  de- 
Bouchard,  merchant,  this  city) 

“When  we  had  at  last  gotten  the 
dogs  on  her  scent  (and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  High  Commissioner  will  remember 
that  even  bloodhounds  cannot  trail 
through  water)  and  traced  her  to  the 
deserted  LeVoillet  manse,  former  head- 
quarters of  the  Directory  during  The 
Reign  of  Terror,  it  was  easily  ascer- 
tained that  by  the  absence  of  other 
prints  in  the  thick  dust,  only  she  had 
entered. 

The  body  was  discovered  in  the  sub- 
basement antechamber,  in  the  proper 
position  for  “La  Guillotine”  to  do  her 
work.  The  girl  must  have  perished  of 
fright,  for  the  blade  was  caught  in  the 
decayed  framework  at  least  a meter 
above  her  head,  and  the  rats  had  hardly 
begun  to  work  on  her  when  we  ar- 
rived.“ 


St 


ream  an 


amera 


By  Gene  LaChance,  ’50 


I like  to  go  hunting,  and  I like  to 
take  photographs;  I am  fairly  adept  at 
both.  In  just  one  day  I found  out,  how- 
ever, that  I cannot  mix  them  and  get 
gratifying  results. 

Partly  because  we  did  not  like  to  kill 
wantonly,  but  mostly  because  we  were 
out  of  cartridges,  my  friend  “Bill”  and 
I decided  one  day  to  go  hunting  with 
his  camera  instead  of  our  usual  .22’s. 
We  set  out  toward  the  marsh,  where 
we  had  often  seen  crows  crack  open 
the  small  clams  or  mussels  which 
abound  there.  The  large,  black  birds 


would  fish  out  one  or  two  from  the 
water’s  edge,  take  to  the  air  with  them, 
and  fly  to  a stretch  of  gravel-strewn 
beach.  They  would  wheel  about,  drop 
their  clams,  and  again  swoop  down 
after  them.  If  the  shellfish  had  not  been 
cracked  by  the  fall,  they  could  easily 
be  pulled  apart  by  the  crow’s  strong 
talons. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the 
stand  of  timber  fronting  on  the  beach, 
only  one  crow  was  in  sight,  high  in  a 
tree  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  slug- 
gish stream.  We  were  careful  to  keep 
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out  of  sight;  for,  if  he  had  spotted  us, 
there  would  have  been  no  pictures  of 
crows  that  day. 

“Bill”  set  up  his  camera  on  a small 
tripod  behind  a dense  bush.  I had 
cleared  away  enough  leaves  and  twigs 
to  give  a clear  view  of  the  beach  and 
some  of  the  pond,  yet  kept  the  place 
secluded  enough  to  keep  us  hidden. 
Because  of  a tree  at  our  backs,  we  could 
not  be  seen  from  the  air  and  thus  felt 
secure.  Soon  the  crow  in  the  tree  took 
off  and  drifted  over  to  our  side.  “Bill” 
was  sure  that,  with  his  high-speed  lens, 
he  had  gotten  a picture  of  him  with 
his  flight  feathers  spread  for  landing. 
This  was  good  enough  for  a start,  but 
we  wanted  action.  We  soon  got  it. 

A flight  of  five  crows  came  into  view 
and  descended  on  the  beach.  After  eat- 
ing a few  clams  each,  they  seemed  con- 
tent to  pick  among  the  weeds  at  the 
water’s  edge.  Occasionally  one  would 
throw  back  his  head,  gurgle  and  choke 
a little,  and  then  go  back  to  his  brow- 
sing. 

A crow  with  his  head  in  the  weeds 
or  with  it  thrown  back,  pointing  at  the 
sky,  did  not  seem  good  subject  material 
to  us.  “Please,”  we  pleaded  silently, 
“take  off!  Do  something.”  We  dared 
not  toss  a pebble  or  stick  at  them,  for 
at  that  they  surely  would  have  fled  for 
the  day.  So  we  remained  in  our 
cramped  position  for  some  time,  while 
the  crows  searched  eagerly  in  the  weeds 
or  walked  about  the  beach.  “Bill”  and 
I each  took  a picture,  just  to  have 
something  to  do. 

At  last,  after  what  seemed  hours — 
and  had  been,  two  of  the  crows  scooped 
up  clams  and  soared  into  the  sky.  I 


was  watching  them  spiral  up,  while 
“Bill”  kept  his  eye  on  the  others.  Two 
more  got  the  idea  and  took  off.  One  of 
them  had  ideas  of  his  own,  evidently, 
for  he  took  to  bumping  against  one  of 
his  brethren  laden  with  a large  clam. 
“Bill”  elevated  his  camera,  started  to 
press  the  lever,  and  fell  flat  on  the 
ground,  pulling  me  down  with  him. 
At  the  same  moment  a booming  gun- 
shot resounded,  and  a few  buckshot 
pellets  rattled  among  the  branches  of 
the  bush.  The  crows  left  for  faraway 
places,  at  jet-plane  speed. 

We  got  up,  looked  over  to  the  far 
bank,  waving  our  hats  frantically  in 
order  not  to  be  mistaken  for  crows,  and 
saw  a young  “squirt”  peering  over  his 
sights  at  us  and  the  two  dead  crows 
on  the  gravel.  He  had  gotten  his  crows 
— but  we  hadn’t. 

Two  hours  of  cramped  waiting,  tense 
expectation,  and  then  this!  “Billy” 
didn’t  throw  his  camera  into  the  water, 
for  it  was  a present  from  a “dear” 
relative,  and  expensive,  besides;  but 
he  did  kick  the  tripod  around  a bit! 


A certain  Class  One-er  was  very  much  puzzled  about  the  privileges  of  a man  in 
Class  One.  This  was  neatly  explained  by  one  of  the  masters  as  follows:  “The  boys 
of  other  classes  are  obliged  to  obey  the  rules.  The  men  of  Class  One  are  privileged 
to  do  so.  See  that  you  use  your  privilege.” 
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Latin  School  was  deeply  saddened  and  deeply  weakened 
during  the  month  of  November  by  the  death  of  John  F.  Cray.  De- 
spite his  comparative  youth,  he  had  been  a Latin  master  at  our 
school  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century.  He  was  part  of  the  older 
spirit  of  the  school,  in  the  finer  sense  of  that  term.  His  devotion  to 
duty  was  a thing  of  instinct,  from  which  there  was  no  deviation. 
The  only  academic  standard  which  he  recognized  was  the  highest. 
It  was  the  standard  which  he  set  for  his  students,  but  before  that 
it  was  the  standard  which  he  set  for  himself. 

But  this  was  one  facet  only  of  a character  in  which  Vermont 
and  Erin  imperceptibly  blended  one  with  the  other.  He  had  an 
inner  kindliness  that  was  rich  and  deep,  and  ever  at  the  service  of  a 
friend.  He  had  an  instinct  for  loyalty,  for  human  understanding, 
for  the  sympathy  that  is  a quiet  pool  beneath  the  surface  and  not  a 
bubbling  spring.  Those  who  needed  loyalty,  who  sought  under- 
standing and  sympathy  could  turn  to  our  colleague  and  master  and 
know  that  the  search  was  ended. 

His  early  death  is  as  severe  a blow  as  this  school  has  suffered 
within  our  memory.  But  it  will  endure  the  blow  because  it  has  an 
inner  strength  that  he  and  men  like  him  have  given  it  through  the 
years.  While  this  school  endures,  John  F.  Cray  will  live.  In  its 
spiritual  fabric,  men  like  him  are  the  thread  of  gold. 
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It  all  started  on  December  23,  194-, 
my  thirteenth  birthday.  One  of  my  be- 
loved aunts  (they’re  all  “beloved”  on 
my  birthday)  had  presented  a ten- 
dollar  check  to  me,  to  be  used  for 
whatever  my  innocent  heart  desired. 
(What  fools  these  aunts  be!)  I decided 
to  buy  a ten-year  subscription  to  a 
comic  book,  but  I couldn’t  make  up  my 
mind  between  “Captain  Elastic — the 
Human  Yo-Yo”  and  “Tarzak — King 
of  the  Kigmies.”  When  I consulted  my 
maternal  ancestor  (or  is  it  ancestress?), 
she  vetoed  the  entire  proposal  and  de- 
manded I purchase  something  educa- 
tional. As  a compromise,  I bought — a 
chemistry  set.  (Aw,  you  knew  it  all 
along! ) 

That  night  I invited  my  friends 
(both  of  them)  to  come  to  my  house 
for  the  first  experiments.  We  procured 
the  use  of  my  kitchen,  and,  spreading 
newspapers  over  the  table,  probably  the 
only  thing  we  did  correctly,  proceeded 
with  gusto  to  break  three  test-tubes; 
stain  the  floor  with  various  odoriferous 
concoctions;  and,  in  short,  accomplish 
nothing.  We  decided  to  discard  for  a 
later  date  our  attempts  on  nuclear  fis- 
sion and  try  one  of  the  simpler  experi- 
ments. 


“Invisible  ink!”  someone  suggested. 
“All  you  have  to  do  is  heat  your 
"Cicero’’  (Ah!  For  the  days  when  I 
thought  CICERO  was  tough!)  and  you 
pass  Latin  for  the  month.” 

We  finally  “succeeded”  in  perman- 
nently  staining  the  walls  with  “dye”, 
clogging  the  sink  with  “soap”,  and 
coating  the  stove  with  something  which 
resembled,  both  in  odor  and  appear- 
ance, rotten  eggs.  One  experiment, 
however,  did  succeed : “Spice-chemical 
fire.”  In  this  experiment  one  throws  a 
lighted  match  into  a mixture  of  pow- 
dered magnesium,  potassium  nitrate, 
sulphur,  and  spices.  As  soon  as  the 
flame  contacts  the  mixture,  there  is  a 
blinding  flash,  and  a green  flame  shoots 
skyward.  Fascinated  by  the  book’s  de- 
scription of  the  results,  we  mixed  the 
ingredieirts  and  called  in  my  parents 
to  witness  the  spectacle. 

My  friends  turned  off  the  lights;  and, 
putting  the  bowl  in  the  sink  for  safety, 
I tossed  in  a lighted  match  and  leaped 
out  of  range.  We  waited  for  an  ex- 
plosion, but  nothing  happened.  I step- 
ped forward  to  investigate;  and  the 
mixture,  as  if  it  had  seen  my  approach, 
ignited.  For  an  instant  the  room  was 
illuminated  by  a sparkling  green  flame. 
My  mother  turned  on  the  lights,  emit- 
ted a shriek,  and  charged  at  me. 

I looked  about  for  her  reason;  and, 
as  I did,  my  jaw  dropped  to  nearly 
knee  level.  The  sink,  wall,  and  ceiling 
were  blackened  completely.  The  cur- 
tains were  burned  beyond  repair.  My 
mother,  in  her  anger,  had  knocked  an 
open  charcoal  container  into  her  flour. 

While  she  discourteously  showed  my 
friends  the  door,  I gathered  the  parts 
of  my  chemistry  set  and  beat  a hasty 
retreat  to  my  room.  Before  I could  hide 
my  equipment,  however,  my  father  ap- 
peared. Amidst  the  smashing  of  glass 
and  the  cracking  of  wood,  I vainly  pro- 
tested, “But,  Dad!  You  said  I’d  enjoy 
a chemistry  set!  Remember,  the  ‘appeal 
of  the  laboratory’  . . . .” 
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Bv  Frank  J.  Mazzio,  ’50 


It  was  a dark  and  dismal  July  after- 
noon (1946),  on  which  we  left  the  sub- 
marine base  at  the  Gilbert  Islands.  Our 
mission  was  a routine  reconnaissance 
of  the  Samoan  Island  waters.  We 
steamed  out  of  port  under  the  power  of 
three  auxiliary  Diesel  engines;  and,  to 
all  appearances,  our  voyage  would  be 
very  uneventful. 

About  sixty-five  miles  from  the  Gil- 
bert Islands,  the  waters  became  veh- 
ement, and  the  skies  threatened  to 
hinder  our  progress.  Our  skipper,  Cap- 
tain Charles  Lockwood,  for  obvious 
reasons  thought  it  better  to  submerge 
and  escape  the  violence  of  the  ap- 
proaching storm.  We  sealed  the  hatches 
and  were  soon  beneath  the  surface,  in 
the  quiet  waters  of  the  Pacific  under- 
world. All  was  silent,  except  for  the 
rhythmic  hum  of  the  powerful  engines. 
Our  navigator,  who  was  also  an  am- 
ateur prognosticator,  determined  the 
approximate  duration  of  the  tempest, 
at  five  hours. 

At  2200  (10:00  P.M.)  those  who 
were  asleep  were  suddenly  awakened 
by  a sharp  impact,  and  an  increase  of 
vibration  in  the  machinery.  We  had 
struck  an  adamant  ledge  of  coral,  at  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, and  were  now  held  fast.  The 
crew  was  in  action  immediately,  and 
the  apathetic  appearance  of  the  captain 
was  exemplary  of  the  virtue  and  cour- 
age displayed  by  the  Lnited  States 
Navy.  Their  efforts  were  of  no  avail, 
however,  for,  after  working  constantly 
for  the  next  seventy-two  hours,  we  were 
unable  to  free  ourselves  from  our  peril. 

The  radio  antenna  had  been  per- 
manently damaged  in  the  collision,  and 
we  were  handicapped  by  lack  of  com- 
munication facilities.  The  situation  be- 
came critical,  when  our  air  pumps  be- 
gan to  succumb.  Captain  Lockwood 
ceased  to  maintain  his  previous  aplomb, 
and  the  strain  on  him  became  apparent 
to  the  rest  of  us.  Realizing  the  despon- 
dency of  the  situation,  the  skipper  de- 
cided that  our  only  means  of  escape 


was  the  torpedo  tubes.  The  crew  was  al- 
ready affected  by  an  innate  species  of 
claustrophobia  and  were  willing  to  try 
anything.  We  drew  lots  to  determine  the 
first  to  be  projected  through  the  tube. 
I became  the  first  to  attempt  an  escape 
from  the  clutches  of  Neptune. 

As  I lay  in  the  tube,  I wished  for  the 
ability  to  express  my  fear  in  prayer; 
but  I knew  no  words  other  than  my  own 
childish  requisitions.  A sickening  slam 
ensued,  and  my  body  was  projected 
from  the  tube  by  a blast  of  compressed 
air.  I rapidly  rose  through  the  dark 
blue-green  water  of  the  Pacific  and 
finally  reached  the  surface.  I must  have 
lost  complete  control  of  my  senses,  for 
I acted  as  though  in  a trance.  I recall 
a dull  explosion,  followed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a gush  of  water,  which 
was  accompanied  by  oil  and  buoyant 
materials  aboard  the  sub.  She  rose  to 
the  surface,  like  a monster  from  the 
deep,  and  gently  slid  beneath  the  waves. 

I clung  horrified  to  a fragment  of  the 
wreckage  and  must  have  lost  conscious- 
ness; for  when  I awoke,  it  was  daylight 
and  there  was  nothing  in  sight  but 
miles  of  vast  ocean.  Fortunately,  the 
weather  was  favorable  except  for  the 
raw  coldness  of  the  water. 

I thought  of  my  comrades  and  their 
plight.  I wept  and  then  laughed  hyster- 
ically. I wept  for  my  friends,  and 
laughed  because  I had  cheated  fate 
from  claiming  another  victim. 

I cannot  recall  the  number  of  days 
and  nights  that  I drifted  over  that  end- 
less ocean.  I became  confused  by  this 
mental  anguish,  and  became  obsessed 
by  a desire  to  obtain  predominance 
over  this  vast  continent  of  water.  My 
hunger  for  food  was  surpassed  only  by 
a hunger  for  sight  of  land. 

This  morning,  shortly  before  dawn, 
my  eyes  were  attracted  to  tall  objects, 
in  the  distance.  Straining  my  now  fail- 
ing eyesight,  I peered  through  the  fog 
and  mist,  and  slowly  acclimated  my 
vision  to  penetrate  the  obstructing  con- 
ditions. I tried  to  restrain  my  hope. 
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when  I distinguished  the  objects  to  be 
palm  trees.  The  incredulity  of  my  sight 
and  the  possibility  of  a mirage  dis- 
torted the  complacency  of  my  mind. 

Slowly,  the  fog  lifted  and  revealed  a 
beautiful  island  covered  with  towering 
palm  trees  and  various  types  of  ethereal 
vegetation.  I struggled  violently  to 
reach  the  sandy  beach,  but  I was  al- 
most completely  exhausted.  My  feet 
touched  bottom.  Words  cannot  express 
that  irrepressible  sensation  of  joy  that 
accompanied  my  ability  to  walk  on  solid 
land.  I kissed  the  ground,  as  if  it  were 
my  long-lost  brother,  and  fell  asleep  on 
the  beach,  like  a child  with  a new  di- 
version. 

I awoke  about  three  hours  ago  and 
began  to  explore  the  island.  I dis- 


covered that  the  only  living  inhabitants 
were  of  the  animal  world.  By  means  of 
remnants  marked,  U.S.  NAVY  I also 
learned  that  this  had  once  been  a naval 
base.  This  fact  puzzles  me,  to  think 
that  an  island  could  exist  and  yet  have 
no  population.  I discovered  that  the 
island  had  been  inhabited  by  natives, 
not  very  long  ago.  To  what  place,  and 
how  could  a community  vanish? 

I can  hear  a plane  approaching  the 
island  now.  Perhaps  this  is  the  end  of 
my  Pacific  voyage.  Oh,  incidentally,  I 
learned  the  name  of  the  island,  from 
a crate  marked — “U.S.  NAVAL  BASE, 
BIKINI  ISLAND.” 

News  Item,  August,  1946:  — 

BIKINI  TARGET  FOR  EXPERI- 
MENTAL ATOMIC  BOMBING. 


By  Conrad  Geller,  ’51 


When  we  come  again,  we  shall  be  trees 
(Fed  fully  by  our  present  stupid  tears)  : 
We  shall  be  rusted,  long-forgotten  biers; 
Perhaps  w'e  shall  be  limping  centuries; 
Perhaps  we  shall  be  vast,  unsounded  seas 
We  might  be  tolerant  and  patient  ears 
W’hich  listen  to  unlovely  griefs  and  fears: 
But,  most  of  all,  I think  we  shall  be  trees. 


We’ll  carefully  survey  the  shame  we  wear 

And  see  the  damage  that  our  words  have  done  . . . 

And  scorn  our  pretended  passions  in  our  praise  of  God, 

Despise  our  cant  concerning  what  is  fair 

And  lift  our  branches  toward  the  wordless  sun, 

And  gaze  upon  the  silent  mountain,  awed. 
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Bv  Robert  Rittenburg,  ’51 


Before  embarking  upon  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  essay,  I will  give  you  its 
sub-title  at  once,  so  that  you  will  not 
be  in  a “tizzy”  as  to  what  is  to  come. 
The  sub-title  is  “You  Too  Can  Enjoy 
a Home-Made  Aquaplane.” 

Of  course,  the  hardest  part  of  floor- 
ing or  aquaplaning  is  obtaining  a 
speedboat  capable  of  doing  at  least 
twenty  knots  per  hour  (for  the  benefit 
of  the  less  informed,  a nautical  knot  is 
about  1 1/10  miles).  I place  twenty 
knots  as  the  minimum,  because  during 
the  past  few  summers  I have  experi- 
enced rides  with  boats  with  maximum 
speeds  of  15-25  knots.  Speaking,  there- 
fore, as  an  authority  on  the  subject,  I 
say  twenty  knots  is  the  minimum. 

As  you  have  probably  guessed  from 
my  comprehensive  title,  I am  going  to 
tell  you  how  to  make  an  aquaplane 
from  a door,  and  then  instruct  you,  at 
no  cost  whatever,  on  how  to  enjoy  your 
new-found  toy  ...  In  the  first  place, 
I never  tried  to  make  an  aquaplane 
from  a large  piece  of  planking,  because 
I always  maintained  that  the  easier 
way  is  the  best.  I recommend  a door 
that  is  in  fair  condition;  but  if  I come 
to  dislike  you,  I may  recommend  one 


that  is  very  weak.  (I  remember  how  I 
enjoyed  watching  an  old  door  fall  apart 
while  my  brother  was  riding  on  it.) 

The  first  step  in  converting  a door 
into  an  aquaplane  is  to  remove  all  the 
fittings;  namely,  the  hinges,  the  lock, 
and  the  handles.  Of  course,  it  might  be 
a freakish  door,  and  you  might  have  to 
use  large  quantities  of  elbow-grease. 

After  the  door  is  stripped  down,  four 
holes  should  be  drilled,  two  on  each 
side  of  its  surface.  These  holes  should 
be  drilled  about  one  foot  away  from 
the  top  (the  top  is  now  the  front  of  the 
aquaplane) . For  those  who  are  not 
skilled  mechanics,  I suggest  that  these 
holes  should  not  be  drilled  in  the  same 
place  but  preferably  next  to  each  other. 
Two  of  these  perforations  are  for  a 
towline,  and  the  other  two  for  a rope 
used  as  a rein. 

As  the  detailed  explanation  of  how  to 
attach  these  ropes  would  require  too 
many  words,  I will  not  penetrate  too 
deeply  into  the  subject.  It  should  be 
very  easy  for  a Latin  School  boy  to 
figure  out  a suitable  system;  but  for  the 
benefit  of  boys  from  less  favored  schools, 
I will  add  that  the  towline  must  be  at- 
tached in  bridle  fashion  to  get  a satis- 
factory' result. 

Now  the  fun  begins;  everything  is 
ready.  The  door  should  be  placed  in 
the  water  and  allowed  to  follow  the 
boat  at  about  a distance  of  thirty  feet. 
The  vessel  should  then  be  slowed  down 
and  allowed  to  come  to  a complete  stop. 
The  first  rider  should  swim  out  to  the 
aquaplane,  seize  the  reins  with  his 
hands,  plant  his  feet  on  the  rear  of  the 
aquaplane,  crouch  down,  and  prepare 
to  start. 

Since  the  board  is  partly  submerged, 
the  operator  of  the  boat  should  start 
forward  and  steadily  increase  the  speed. 
When  the  door  comes  to  the  surface, 
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the  rider  should  stand  up  and  enjoy 
the  science  of  dooring. 

At  first  he  should  keep  directly  be- 
hind the  boat,  because  it  will  be  very 
easy  for  him  to  keep  his  balance.  After 
the  rider  has  gained  confidence,  he 
should  begin  to  venture  out  and  enjoy 
a few  spills,  thrills,  and  chills. 

The  steering  of  an  aquaplane  is  easy. 
In  a few  words,  the  weight  should  be 


put  on  the  left  side  to  go  to  the  left, 
and  on  the  right  side  to  go  to  the  right. 
Simple,  isn’t  it? 

Unless  the  boat  you  are  using  is  ex- 
tremely fast,  it  is  best  to  take  very  few 
people  along;  because  weight  tends  to 
slow  the  boat  down,  and  the  slower  the 
boat,  the  less  enjoyable  the  ride. 

Now,  as  a washerwoman  brings  her 
clothes  to  the  line, 

I must  bring  my  lines  to  a close. 


By  Allan  Kliman,  ’50 


[Below  is  a collection  of  unfinished  novels,  plays,  short  stories,  and  other  assorted 
tripe.  I started  them  all  last  summer,  but  I lacked  the  literary  ability  (and  courage) 
to  finish  them.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  find  them  useful.] 

I 

What  I don’t  like  about  going  to  school  is  . . . 

II 

Puffing  on  a cigaret,  “Charlie  Adams”  blithely  walked  down  the  front  “UP” 
stairway  and  perceived  the  Head  Master  standing  at  the  bottom.  “Charlie”  jumped 
the  last  five  steps,  spat  twice  at  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Alma  Mater,  and  emptied 
a bagful  of  pencil  sharpenings  and  banana  peels  on  the  clean  marble  floor.  The 
Head  Master  said,  “ . . . 

III 

(The  scene  is  a Latin  class  in  the  Boston  Latin  School.  A pupil  has  just  finished 
translating.  The  teacher  is  looking  about  the  room  for  some  one  who  looks  un- 
prepared.) 

Teacher:  Adams,  start  at  line  297. 

Pupil:  Er,  ah,  hmm  (fumbling  with  paper),  “Sing,  O ye  muses,  of  dire  Achilles 
who,  amidst  the  clamor  of  fell  arms,  shouted  to  his  comrade  Papirus:  ‘Get  thee 
hence — I alone  would  slay  these,  our  adversaries.’  ” 

Teacher:  That’s  quite  a translation.  What  trot  did  you  get  that  from? 

Pupil:  . . . 

IV 

(Scene:  the  Lunch  Room.  A marshal  approaches  a table  of  Sixth  Classmen.) 
M arshal:  Which  one  of  you  wants  to  be  table  captain? 

Sixthclassmen  : (Unison)  : . . . 

V 

(Scene:  a certain  French  class.) 

French  Master:  “I  went  up  to  a man  on  the  street  and  said:  ‘Buddy,  what’s 
your  racket?”  He  said,  ‘Tennis.’  ” 

French  Shark:  Har!  Har!  Har!  (The  class  is  silent) 

French  Teacher:  What’s  the  matter,  class?  Didn’t  you  think  that  was  funny? 
Class:  .... 

VI 

After  Mr.  Marson  had  read  this  article,  I asked  him,  “Sir,  is  it  going  to  be 
printed?”  Mr.  Marson  said,  . . . 
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GEORGE  S.  BARRY 

Teaches  mathematics  in  104  . . . Lives  in  the 
borough  of  West  Roxbury  . . . Graduated  from 
South  Boston  High,  ’07 ; Bridgewater  Normal, 
T7;  Boston  University  with  a B.S.  in  education, 
’25  . . . Married;  has  three  female  offspring  . . . 
Remarks:  “I’m  too  old  to  indulge  in  outside 
activities,  and  my  good  advice  has  been  disre- 
garded for  so  long  that  I’ve  stopped  giving  it.” 
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EDWARD  CHARLES  DONAHUE 

Teaches  English  in  Room  102  . . . Married:  a 
son  (“Ed”  in  Class  II)  and  a daughter  . . . 
Graduate  B.L.S.,  ’17,;  Harvard  (A.B.),  ’21; 
B.  C.  Law  School  (L.L.B.),  ’33  . . . Member 
of  Massachusetts  Bar  . . . Taught  at  Cambridge 
Latin,  ’21 -’22  ...  In  summer  operates  farm  in 
Poland,  Maine,  as  “gentleman  farmer”  . . . 
Head  of  Dramatics  Club,  with  great  plans  for 
future  . . . Message  to  boys:  “Be  gentlemen  and 
be  studious;  and  success  is  bound  to  come.” 


JOHN  J.  DOYLE 

Teaches  “math”  in  334  . . . Head  of  Math- 
ematics Department  . . . Lives  in  West  Roxbury 
with  wife  and  two  sons — one  a graduate  (’46), 
and  the  other  in  class  of  ’50  . . . Graduate  of 
B.L.S.,  ’12;  B.C.  (A.B.),  T7;  (A.M.),  ’20  . . . 
Taught  at  B.L.S.,  ’29-’44  . . . Head  of  Dept,  at 
Technical  High  School  until  this  year  . . . 
Thinks  B.L.S.  boys  of  the  past  were  willing  to 
work  harder  . . . Message  to  B.L.S.  boys:  “Those 
who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  things  this 
school  offers  are  missing  a grand  opportunity  to 
advance  themselves.” 
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^Arrmistice 

( Talk  delivered  by  H.  Olfson,  ’50) 

November  10,  1949 — As  darkness  fell  over  the  National  capitol  tonight,  three 
huge  illuminated  crosses  shone  through  the  city.  The  celebration  of  Armistice,  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  world  war,  began.  To  the 
country  at  large  formal  messages  commemorating  the  day  were  sent  out  by  President 
Wilson,  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  General  Pershing. 

Part  of  the  President’s  message  follows: 

“To  my  Fellow-Countrymen;  A year  ago  today  our  enemies  laid  down 
their  arms  in  accordance  with  an  armistice  which  rendered  them  impotent 
to  renew  hostilities,  and  gave  to  the  world  an  assured  opportunity  to  recon- 
struct its  shattered  order  and  to  work  out  in  peace  a new  and  juster  set  of 
international  relations.  The  war  showed  us  the  strength  of  great  nations 
acting  together  for  high  purposes,  and  the  victory  of  arms  foretells  the 
enduring  conquests  which  can  be  made  in  peace  when  nations  act  justly 
and  in  furtherance  of  the  common  interests  of  men.” 

(signed)  Woodrow  Wilson 

A great  man  spoke,  and  this  speech  was  his  plea.  A blind  and  careless  nation, 
however,  refused  to  listen.  His  words  went  unheard.  The  United  States  turned  her 
back  on  international  cooperation,  and  the  League  of  Nations  failed.  Just  one  year 
from  war’s  end,  and  already  the  handwriting  was  on  the  wall.  Another  generation 
had  been  doomed  for  infamy. 

November  11,  1929: — In  words  that  breathed  the  spirit  of  peace  and  good-will 
toward  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  President  Hoover  enunciated  a new  interna- 
tional doctrine  with  respect  to  the  age-old  controversy  over  what  is  known  as  freedom 
of  the  seas.  The  President’s  assertion  that  to  build  the  spirit  of  good-will  among 
nations  is  by  far  the  greatest  guarantee  of  peace  brought  a burst  of  applause.  He 
frankly  confessed  that  while  the  outlook  for  a peaceable  future  was  brighter  than 
for  the  past  half  century,  an  “armed  peace”  still  existed.  He  declared  that  the 
world  was  becoming  more  genuinely  inclined  to  peace. 

This  declaration  came  less  than  one  month  after  the  most  severe  financial  crash 
in  our  nation’s  history.  A country  caught  in  the  first  agonizing  throes  of  an  economic 
depression  took  time  out  to  remember.  People  still  hoped  for  a permanent  peace. 
The  United  States  thought  back  . . . and  strengthened  her  resolutions. 

The  headlines  of  the  New  York  Times  on  November  11,  1939  ran  as  follows: 
“Nazis  May  Strike  At  Any  Moment — Major  Developments  Are  Hinted” 

Commemorative  exercises  in  Paris  and  London — exercises  usually  conducted  in 
the  solemn  pomp  of  gold  braid  and  banners — were  curtailed  yesterday  while  officers 
scanned  the  skies  lest  German  planes  make  a shambles  out  of  crowds  gathered  to 
commemorate  the  defeat  of  Germany  in  1918. 

In  Germany,  where  Armistice  Day  is  regarded  only  as  a day  of  shame,  the 
leaders  of  the  rejuvenated  Reich  chose  the  hour  of  eleven  A.M.  for  the  funeral  in 
Munich  of  seven  persons  killed  in  a bomb  explosion  touched  off  in  the  hope  of 
ending  the  career  of  Adolph  Hitler. 

And  on  November  12,  1939,  Roosevelt  said,  “We  work  of  peace,  we  pray  for 
peace,  and  arm  for  peace.” 

Work  . . . pray  . . . and  arm.  In  less  than  two  years  this  nation  was  plunged 
into  the  most  barbaric  struggle  the  world  has  known.  The  generation  that  had  been 
doomed  in  1919  had  met  its  fate.  The  sweetness  of  peace  was  no  more. 

By  the  grace  of  God  we  have  been  given  another  chance.  Tomorrow  is  Arm- 
istice Day,  1949,  the  thirty-first  anniversary  of  a crisp  fall  day  when  all  the  world 
thought  that  the  end  of  war  had  finally  come. 

The  President  will  deliver  his  annual  message,  tomorrow.  And  the  people  of 
the  world  will  look  to  an  organization  sitting  as  the  United  Nations  to  deliver  the 
happiness  that  was  not  attained  thirty-one  years  ago. 
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If  you  are  one  of  the  hundreds  of  boys  who  are  new  to  our  school,  you  may  not 
be  fully  aware  of  the  heritage  that  is  yours.  Of  course,  you  have  heard  of  our  famous 
graduates,  and  you  know  of  our  high  scholastic  standard;  but  you  may  ask,  “What 
part  am  I to  play?  What  is  expected  of  me,  as  a member  of  an  institution  so  famous 
for  its  precedents?” 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  you  are  expected  to  strive  for  excellence  in  your  studies. 
At  the  Latin  School  no  substitute  is  possible  for  hard  work,  and  no  boy  is  tolerated 
who  is  not  willing  to  persevere.  One  teacher  likes  to  say  that,  primarily,  this  school 
develops  “muscles  of  the  rump.”  You  will  find  that  this  graphic  phrase  is  all  too  true. 

You  are  expected  to  become  a good  student;  but  more  than  that,  you  are  ex- 
pected to  become  truly  a part  of  the  school.  In  short,  you  must  join  clubs,  represent 
the  Purple  on  the  athletic  field  if  you  can,  support  organizations  of  the  student  body 
in  every  possible  way;  and,  in  any  case,  you  must  give  the  most  and  the  best  that  is 
in  you. 

Your  career  at  Latin  School  is  in  your  own  hands.  Your  success  is  entirely  up  to 
you.  If  you  remain,  you  will  enjoy  your  stay.  You  will  be  heir  to  the  rich  heritage 
which  is  to  be  found  at  Latin  School  alone.  There  will  be  wild  football  rallies  and 
Thanksgiving  Day  gridiron  battles  full  of  tradition.  There  will  be  school  plays  and 
jovial  Christmas  assemblies.  Later  on,  there  will  be  dances  and  the  intense  excite- 
ment of  the  Big  Prom.  There  will  be  a Class  Day.  Perhaps  you  won’t  realize  until 
Commencement  that  the  most  wonderful  years  of  your  life  will  be  spent  during  your 
stay  at  Boston  Latin  School  . . . That  is,  if  you  want  them  to  be. 


er 


On  my  kitchen  table  stands  a pitcher.  It  is  an  ordinary  pitcher,  perhaps  a bit 
uglier  than  most;  for  the  years  have  chipped  its  edges  and  dulled  its  luster.  Indeed, 
this  pitcher  does  not  rest  in  such  a place  of  honor  as  my  kitchen  table  because  of  its 
beauty  or  singularity.  The  pitcher  is  kept  there  as  a reminder,  because  upon  its  face 
in  bold  German  script  these  word  are  inscribed: 

“If  any  one  speaks  evil  of  you, 

Let  your  life  be  such 

That  no  one  will  believe  him.” 

Every  one  of  us  can  benefit  from  these  three  lines  of  advice.  They  do  not  mean 
that  we  should  base  our  actions  according  to  the  views  of  others,  but  that  our  lives 
should  be  so  wholesome,  our  records  so  spotless,  that  no  one  can  challenge  our 
integrity  or  honesty.  To  be  sure,  a good  reputation  is  something  to  be  vigilantly 
guarded  and  cherished. 
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Reputation  and  character  are  widely  different  things.  Character  lives  in  a man; 
reputation  outside  of  him.  But  our  reputation  is  the  mirror  of  our  character.  In 
the  world  today,  it  is  the  man  with  a “good  name”  who  receives  the  position,  who  gets 
the  preference,  who  is  respected  and  esteemed. 

And  so,  as  I pass  by  my  kitchen  table  with  the  aphoristic  pitcher  upon  it,  I never 
fail  to  muse  on  the  subject  of  its  inscription.  To  follow  its  admonition  is  a resolution 
I hope  never  to  forget. 


By  Lewis  M.  Olfson,  ’54 


I stood  beneath  the  barren  tree. 

Its  leaves  were  cluttered  on  the  ground, 
When  softly,  flakes  of  snow  fell  down; 

A lovely  sight  it  was  to  see. 


They  sauntered  down  with  graceful  ease. 

The  sun  had  started  now  to  set; 

The  snowflakes,  though,  were  swirling  yet, 
And  dancing  a ballet  with  the  breeze. 


The  setting  sun’s  last  rays  had  shone; 
The  clock  struck  six.  I plodded  on, 
Leaving  the  snowfall  to  the  dawn. 


P.  E.  MURRAY 


FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 


| 54  Roxbury  Street 
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By  Edward  Lerner,  ’50 


I.  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of 
Phillip  [this  is  Phillip,  which  reigned 
from  235  even  unto  the  Register  room, 
over  a hundred  vassals  know  as  the 
Register  staff]  that  a great  event  took 
place. 

II.  In  those  days,  when  mighty  King 
Phillip  sat  upon  his  throne,  counting 
pomegranate  seeds  and  correcting  book 
reports,  behold,  messengers  came  unto 
him  from  the  King  of  one  of  the  lower 
provinces,  known  as  the  “Lunchroom”, 
and  they  were  adorned  with  armbands 
and  called  themselves  marshals.  They 
spake  thus: 

III.  “Our  ruler  saith:  ‘Lo  I have  been 
amidst  the  rabble  in  my  province  and 
have  perceived  a pair  of  them  plotting. 
I further  perceived  that  they  plan  to 
use  a weapon  which  they  call  gyp-sheet 
to  aid  them  in  a test  which  is  to  be 
delivered  during  the  fifth  period,  and 
they  intend  thus  to  pass  the  test  and 
enjoy  the  fullness  thereof.’  ” 

IV.  Now  King  Phillip  was  sore  wroth 
because  of  the  plot;  but  he  thanked  the 
messengers  and  gave  them  venison  and 
sweetmeats,  and  they  ate  off  the  fat  of 
the  land.  Great  was  their  rejoicing,  for 
they  had  theretofore  been  subjected  to 


lunchroom  meals.  Then  answered  King 
Phillip,  “I  hearken  unto  the  words  of 
thy  mouth  and  shall  take  heed.  Now, 
depart,  and  peace  be  with  ye.” 

V.  And  the  bell  was  sounded  for  the 
completion  of  the  Repast  Period;  and 
lo,  many  pupils  entered  into  King  Phil- 
lip’s domain.  But  the  king  gave  no 
sign,  and  distributed  the  tests  with 
method  and  cunning.  When  four  and 
twenty  minutes  had  passed  and  all  of 
the  pupils  were  using  their  weapon,  the 
monarch  spake  unto  them,  saying;  “Be- 
hold, ye  are  deceitful  unto  me,  and 
therefore  shall  I inflict  the  penalty;  for, 
sooner  shall  I produce  a good  Register 
than  ye  shall  pass  this  month.” 

VI.  Then  the  pupils  rent  their  gar- 
ments and  poured  chalk-dust  on  their 
heads;  for  they  were  sore  moved,  and 
great  was  the  lamentation  which  arose 
from  the  multitude.  And  King  Phillip 
was  angered  at  the  disturbance  and 
issued  this  decree: 

VII.  “At  what  time  ye  shall  hear  the 
sound  of  the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut, 
psaltery',  dulcimer,  or  whatever  sound 
signifies  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Period,  ye 
shall  return  unto  this  enclosure,  lest  ye 
be  lashed  and  sentenced  to  five  marks.” 

VIII.  And  word  of  the  occurrence 
passed  among  the  students,  and  great 
was  the  cry  that  went  out  from  their 
camp. 

IX.  And  there  arose  from  their  midst 
one  who  spake  thus : “Hear,  O ye 
Latinites,  how  King  Phillip  oppresseth 
us  and  increaseth  our  tasks.  Verily,  he 
is  a tyrant!  Are  we  Sixth  Classmen  that 
we  shall  allow  this?  Or  are  we  Seniors 
that  we  may  act  as  we  please?” 

X.  “Seniors!”  cried  his  classmates. 

XI.  “Come,  then;  let  us  arise  and 
shake  off  this  weariness  from  our  limbs; 
let  us  assemble  the  lower  classmen,  yea, 
even  unto  the  Sixth  Class,  and  lead 
them  unto  R.M.H.S.,  the  school  flowing 
with  milk  and  money!” 

XII.  Then  the  children  of  B.L.S.  went 
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away  and  did  as  their  leader  had  com- 
manded, and  they  entered  unto  the 
Great  Tunnel  to  G.L.S.  and  brought 
out  their  womenfolk;  and  that  night 
they  set  out  for  the  wilderness  known 
as  Worthington  Street. 

XIII.  Then  it  was  told  King  Phillip 
that  they  had  fled;  and  lo,  there  was 
none  to  take  his  tray  down  to  the 
lunchroom.  Thereupon  he  sent  heralds 
to  the  four  corners  of  B.L.S.,  and  they 
summoned  all  the  vassals,  jailers, 
guards,  and  other  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty; and  the  vast  horde  was  angered 
by  the  departure  of  their  subjects.  Then 
King  Phillip  made  ready  his  Suburban 
Carry-All,  whilst  all  the  other  masters 
prepared  their  several  chariots;  and 
they  set  out  in  hot  haste. 

XIV.  Meanwhile  the  pupils  were  en- 
camped on  the  curbstone  at  Huntington 
Avenue  and  were  procuring  refresh- 
ment at  a fountain  known  as  “Sharaf’s”. 


And  they  saw  the  teachers  approaching 
with  all  their  host,  and  a powerful 
fright  descended  upon  them;  for  they 
could  not  flee  through  the  traffic. 

XV.  But  their  leader  proclaimed  that 
he  would  lead  the  children  of  B.L.S. 
through  the  Great  Traffic  Sea,  and 
he  stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the 
vehicles;  and  they  stopped. 

XVI.  And  the  pupils  entered  into  the 
hubbub  and  confusion  of  Huntington 
Avenue;  but  the  vehicles  were  as  a 
wall  unto  them  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  their  left,  and  they  crossed  in  safety. 
XVIII.  Then  the  teachers  pursued 
and  went  in  after  them,  and  were  in 
the  midst  of  the  vehicles,  when  the 
pupils’  leader  again  stretched  forth  his 
arm;  and  the  traffic  returned  to  its 
strength,  swallowing  up  King  Phillip 
and  all  his  host. 

XVIII.  Thus  died  King  Phillip,  when 
he  wras  old  and  full  of  years. 


C< 


a me 


By  Joseph  Simckes,  ’51 


When  flames  of  anger  cease  my  sizzling  heart  to  sear 
And  peaceful  calm  bridles  my  leaping  brow ; 

When  hot  temper’s  scabbardless  scimitar,  the  tongue, 

Girds  my  lips  no  more  with  venomed  answ'er; 

When  sweet  of  vengeful  striving’s  satiation  sours 

My  soul fattened  comb  of  bitter  honey; 

When  flood  of  furies  flees  and  fast  recede  the  seas 

Of  emotion bare  ravished  shores  revealed; 

When  green  grapes  of  wrath  ferment  and  fill  my  goblet 
With  sour  wine  (my  cup  runneth  over!)  ; 

When  seething  mists  of  maliciousness  evanesce 
And  vanish  like  dawn-dew  at  breath  of  day; 

When  hate,  the  helmsman,  plots  no  more  my  course; 

(Blinded  by  tempest  tears,  I chose  a blind  helmsman) ; 
When  rage  at  ruined  crops  ruins  not  the  planter’s 
Heart-seeds;  (Hungry  go  the  reapers  of  rage!) 

W'hen  all  these  curses,  cleaving  to  my  wrretched  self  shall  pass; 
Then,  perhaps,  I shall,  too  . . . next  month! 
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Latin  Rolls  Over  Commerce,  33-6 

October  1,  1949 


The  1949  edition  of  the  Latin  School 
football  team  was  unveiled  at  the  new 
George  R.  White  Memorial  Stadium  at 
Franklin  Park.  The  Purple  featured  a 
good  running  attack,  excellent  passing, 
and  an  impenetrable  defense. 

In  the  first  quarter  Latin  received, 
but  had  to  give  up  the  ball  soon  after. 
Jameson’s  long  punt  set  Commerce  on 
its  own  twenty-five.  Commerce,  unable 
to  make  anything  via  the  air  or  through 
the  line,  was  forced  to  punt.  Latin  took 
the  ball  on  its  “38”  and,  operating  out 
of  a slick  T formation,  reached  the 
Commerce  fifteen-'yard  marker,  but  the 
team  was  halted  when  Commerce  re- 
covered a fumble.  This  drive  was  fea- 
tured by  a fifteen-yard  jaunt  by  Carter 
and  a fourteen-yard  pass  from  Semans 
to  Doherty.  The  quarter  ended  with 
Commerce  in  possession. 

The  second  period  was  a good  one 
for  the  Latins  as  the  boys  got  used  to 
each  other  and  began  to  click.  With 
Commerce  trying  to  punt  on  fourth 
down,  the  Latin  line,  led  by  “Ed” 
Rosenthal,  rushed  in  and  smothered  the 
kicker.  Lafin  took  over  on  the  twelve- 
yard  line,  from  „where  “Bob”  Graham 
took  the  ball  across.  Kent’s  kick  was  no 
good,  and  the  score  was  six  to  nothing. 
From  then  on,  it  was  no  contest.  “Bob” 
Graham  took  the  ball  on  a handoff  and 


went  forty-five  yards  to  the  Commerce 
“eighteen”.  Semans  shot  a pass  to  Doh- 
erty to  bring  the  ball  down  to  the 
“eight”,  and  then  he  passed  to  Skinner 
for  the  score.  Kent  converted,  and  the 
score  was  thirteen  to  nothing. 

In  the  third  period  “Jim”  Carter 
scored  from  ten  yards  out,  and  Kent 
converted  to  make  the  score  twenty  to 
nothing.  This  drive  was  highlighted 
by  two  long  gains  by  Carter  and  the 
completion  of  a twenty-yard  aerial  from 
Semans  to  Wilson. 

Commerce’s  lone  score  came  in  the 
fourth  period  when  Olivero  broke 
through,  snared  a pitchout,  and  ran 
sixty  yards  for  the  T.D.  The  kick  was 
blocked,  and  the  score  stood  twenty  to 
six.  Latin  scored  twice  more  in  the 
fourth  quarter:  once  when  Joe  Doherty 
took  the  ball  for  fourteen  yards  and 
again  when  Graham  took  it  over  from 
the  “ten”  after  he  had  intercepted  a 
pass.  Kent  converted,  and  the  final 
score  was  thirty-three  to  six. 

PURPLE  JOTTINGS 

Coach  FitzGerald  gave  everybody  a 
chance  to  play  today  as  the  game  be- 
came one-sided  . . . Jameson  had  a fine 
runback  of  forty-five  yards  nullified  a t 
a Latin  player  was  caught  holding  . . . 
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1949 


Oct.  I — Latin  33  . 

Oct.  8 — Latin  20  . 

Oct.  1 2 — Latin  20  . 

Oct.  19— Latin  26  . ' . 

Oct.  28 — Latin  46  . . I . 

Nov.  5 — Latin  19 
Nov.  12 — Latin  27  . 

Nov.  24 — Latin  19  . 

WON  8 TIED  0 


Commerce  6 
Memorial  0 
B.  C.  High  6 
Technical  0 
Trade  7 
St.  Marks  0 
Dorchester  6 
English  0 
LOST  0 
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The  next  game  is  against  Roxbury 
Memorial,  whose  line  is  the  biggest  in 
the  city,  but  the  Purple  is  ready  for 
them  mentally  and  physically  . . . Every 
one  of  the  three  teams  for  Latin  was 
bigger  and  better  than  Commerce’s 
first  team. 

LINEUP  —Skinner,  le:  Jeon,  It;  Lynch, 
lg;  McNally,  c;  Kent,  rg;  Rosenthal, 


rt;  Wilson,  re;  Semans,  cjb;  Carter,  lhb; 
Doherty,  rhb;  Graham,  fb. 

ALTERNATES — Ends,  Sullivan,  Sim- 
ches,  Appel,  Crognale;  tackles,  Beth- 
oney,  Lohrer,  Shaps,  Recko;  guards, 
Zeytoojian,  Barton,  Molloy,  Dain; 
centres,  Walsh,  Morrison  ; backs,  Toyias, 
Arena,  Kelly,  T.  White,  D.  White,  Mc- 
Namara, Fox,  Rittenburg,  Singer, 
Jameson. 


Latin  Blanks  Memorial,  22-0 

October  8,  1949 


The  Purple  continued  its  winning 
ways  by  defeating  Roxbury  Memorial 
twenty  to  nothing. 

Memorial’s  line,  averaging  almost 
two  hundred  pounds  from  end  to  end, 
was  supposed  to  give  Latin  a hard 
time.  Latin,  however,  led  by  ‘‘Mike” 
Semans  and  “Nick”  Carter,  ran  through 
it,  around  it,  and  passed  over  it. 

“Jerry”  Wilson  recovered  a fumble 
on  Memorial’s  fifteen-yard  line  to  set 
up  the  first  T.D.  "Bob”  Graham  went 
for  eight  yards,  and  Doherty  made  a 
first  down  on  the  four-yard  marker. 
“Mike”  Semans  then  bulleted  a pass  to 
“Joe”  Doherty  in  the  end-zone  for  the 
score.  “Tom”  Kent  converted  to  make 
it  seven  to  nothing. 

In  the  second  period,  after  “Joe” 
Doherty  had  recovered  a fumble  at 
midfield,  “Nick”  Carter  got  away  on 
a 25-yard  run  to  put  the  ball  on  Mem- 
orial’s “twenty-four”.  On  the  second 
play  Semans  threw  a 24-yard  aerial  to 
“Jerry”  Wilson  for  the  second  touch- 
down. After  Kent’s  kick  was  blocked, 
the  score  stood  thirteen  to  nothing  at 
the  half. 

In  the  fourth  period.  "Bob”  Graham 
took  a Memorial  punt  to  the  “forty”, 
when  “Nick”  Carter  and  “Joe”  Doherty 
combined  for  another  score.  Carter 


carried  the  ball  down  to  the  “thirty”, 
Doherty  took  it  down  to  the  “seven- 
teen”, and  Carter  ran  sixteen  yards  to 
the  one-vard  line.  On  the  next  play  he 
plunged  over.  Kent’s  kick  split  the  up- 
rights, so  that  the  final  score  stood 
twenty  to  zero. 

PURPLE  JOTTINGS 

Harry  Jameson,  Latin’s  top-flight 
punter,  received  a badly  sprained  ankle 
early  in  the  second  period  and  was 
carried  off  the  field — “Terry”  White, 
who  took  over  for  him,  did  a creditable 
job  . . . “Dick”  McNally  played  a ter-! 
rific  game  on  defense  until  he  was 
badly  shaken  up  as  he  made  a tackle. 
The  whole  line  did  a bang-up  job  on 
both  offense  and  defense  . . . Most  of 
the  subs  got  into  the  game. 

LINEUP — Skinner,  le:  Jeon,  It:  Lynch, 
lg;  McNally,  c;  Kent,  rg;  Rosenthal, 
rt;  W ilson,  re;  Semans,  qb;  Carter,  lhb; 
Doherty,  rhb;  Graham,  fb. 

ALTERNATES — Ends,  Sullivan,  Sim- 
ches;  tackles,  Bethoney,  Recko;  guards, 
Zeytoojian,  Barton,  Molloy;  centre, 
Walsh:  backs,  Semans,  Jameson,  Kelly, 
Arena,  T.  White,  MacNamara,  Fox, 
Rittenburg,  Singer,  D.  White. 
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Latin  Beats  Stubborn  B.C.H.  Team 

October  12,  1949 


The  Purple  and  White  eleven  racked 
up  its  third  consecutive  victory  with  a 
Columbus  Day  win  over  a game  B.C. 
High  team.  Latin  broke  a six-all  tie  in 
the  second  half  to  win,  20-6. 

Latin  scored  first  in  the  second 
quarter.  “Nick”  Carter  took  a B.C. 
High  punt  on  his  own  35-yard  line  and 
ran  it  back  to  the  B.C.  High  “forty”. 


Kent  rushed  for  the  extra  point.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  period  Latin  led.  13-6. 

In  the  last  period  B.C.  High  punted 
out  to  its  own  “twenty-five”.  “Nick” 
Carter  swivel-hipped  his  way  to  the 
“four”  and  on  the  next  play  bucked 
o\er  for  the  final  T.D.  "Tom”  Kent 
kicked  the  extra  point,  and  the  game 
ended  with  Latin  out  in  Front,  20-6. 


After  Doherty  and  Carter  moved  the 
ball  down  to  the  “twenty-four”,  “Mike” 
Semans  tossed  a lob  pass  to  Skinner, 
who  took  it  for  an  easy  touchdown.  The 
extra  point  was  missed.  Just  before  the 
half  ended,  “Tom”  Colleran,  the  Eaglet 
fullback,  broke  through  to  block  a Latin 
kick  and  fall  on  it  in  the  end-zone  for 
the  tying  score.  The  Eaglet’s  extra  point 
try  was  also  missed  and  the  half  ended 
with  a tie  score. 

“Doc”  Lynch  set  up  the  tie-breaking 
score  when  he  recovered  a fumble  at 
midfield.  Latin’s  classy  backfield  quickly 
moved  the  ball  down  to  the  thirty-yard 
line,  and  Semans  hit  Wilson  with  a 
short  pass,  which  he  gathered  in  and 
carried  for  the  touchdown.  “Tom” 


PURPLE  JOTTINGS 

“Dick”  McNally  suffered  a badly 
sprained  back  and  will  be  out  for  about 
three  weeks  . . . There  were  seventeen 
fumbles  in  the  game  . . . The  defense, 
as  usual,  played  a bang-tap  game. 

LINEL  P — Skinner,  le;  Jeon,  It;  Lynch, 
lg;  McNally,  c;  Kent,  rg;  Rosenthal, 
rt;  Wilson,  re:  Semans,  qb;  Carter,  Ihb; 
Doherty,  rhb;  Graham,  fb. 

ALTERNATES — Ends,  Sullivan.  Stan- 
ches; tackles,  Bethoney,  Recko:  guards, 
Zeytoojian,  Barton,  Molloy;  centres, 
Walsh,  Morrison;  backs.  White,  Fox, 
Donovan,  Toyias,  Kelly. 
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Latin  Outclasses  Tech,  26-0 

October  19,  1949 


The  B.L.S.  football  team  remained 
undefeated  today  by  capturing  its 
fourth  successive  victor)-.  The  victim 
this  time  was  Technical,  which  was 
outmanned  and  outplayed  to  the  tune 
of  26-0. 

A bad  Tech  punt  was  downed  on 
their  “twelve”.  Three  line  plays  brought 
the  ball  to  the  one-yard  marker,  and 
“Mike”  Semans  scored  on  a quarter- 
back sneak.  The  kick  for  the  extra 
point  was  missed,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
period  Latin  led,  6-0. 

In  the  second  period  “Duke”  Skin- 
ner blocked  a punt  and  recovered  it  on 
Tech’s  “twenty”.  Semans  then  threw 
two  successive  passes  to  Skinner,  the 
second  of  which  resulted  in  a T.D. 
Kent’s  kick  was  blocked  by  the  Tech 
line.  “Joe”  Doherty  produced  a sensa- 
tional 35-yard  run  late  in  the  second 
period  for  another  score.  Tom  Kent’s 
kick  was  good,  and  the  half  ended  with 
Latin  leading,  19-0. 

The  third  period  produced  the  final 
score.  “Jim”  Toyias  smashed  off  tackle 


for  eight  yards  and  the  T.D.  to  cap  a 
fifty-yard  drive.  Kent  split  the  uprights 
again,  and  the  final  gun  saw  Latin 
romping  by  26-0. 

PURPLE  JOTTINGS 

“Joe”  Doherty  played  a terrific  game 
all  afternoon  . . . Ralph  Vena  returned 
to  action  after  being  out  four  weeks 
with  a broken  thumb  . . . The  team 
played  good  defensive  ball  as  it  reg- 
istered its  second  shutout  of  the  season 
. . . The  next  game  is  with  Trade. 

LINEUP — Skinner,  le:  Jeon,  It;  Lynch, 
lg;  Kent,  rg;  Vena,  rt;  Wilson,  re; 
Semans,  qb;  Carter,  lhb;  Doherty,  rhb; 
Graham,  fb. 

ALTERNATES — Ends,  Sullivan.  Sim- 
ches,  Appel,  Crognale;  tackles,  Lohrer, 
Shaps,  Recko,  Dain;  guards,  Zeytooj- 
ian,  Barton  Mollov;  centre,  Morrison; 
backs,  Kelly,  Singer,  White,  Arena, 
Rittenburg,  Toyias,  Fox. 


Latin  Swamps  Trade,  46-7 

October  28,  1949 


The  Purple  and  White  eleven  ex- 
tended its  victory  streak  to  five  and 
continued  its  march  to  the  city  champ- 
ionship with  a decisive  46-7  win  over 
a poor  Trade  eleven.  In  annexing  its 
fifth  win,  the  team  showed  a great  of- 
fense and  an  impregnable  defense. 

Latin  scored  its  first  touchdown  on 
an  84-yard  drive,  culminated  by  a Se- 
mans-to-Skinner  aerial.  The  drive  was 
featured  by  a great  catch  by  Skinner 
and  a thirty-yard  jaunt  by  Frank  Kelly. 
Kent’s  kick  for  the  extra  point  was 
blocked;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  Latin  led,  6-0. 

In  the  second  quarter  “Jim”  Toyias 


ran  a punt  to  the  Trade  25-yard  line. 
Carter  took  the  ball  down  to  the  fifteen- 
yard  stripe  and,  after  a pass  failed,  car- 
ried the  ball  over  for  the  score.  Kent 
converted,  and  at  the  half  the  score 
stood  Latin — 13;  Trade — 0. 

Coach  FitzGerald  must  have  given 
the  boys  an  inspiring  talk  between  the 
halves  if  the  thirty-three  points  they 
scored  in  the  second  half  are  evidence. 

“Jerry”  Wilson  started  the  fireworks 
by  catching  a Semans  pass  on  the  Trade 
“thirty”  and  streaking  the  remaining 
distance  for  the  score.  The  play  covered 
sixty-five  yards.  Kent  converted  again, 
and  the  score  mounted  to  20-0.  Latin 
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kicked  off,  and  Trade  was  forced  to 
punt  out  to  its  own  forty-yard  line.  The 
Purple  wasted  no  time  as  they  scored 
once  more,  with  “Bob”  Graham  carry- 
ing it  over  from  eight  yards  out.  Kent 
missed  the  conversion.  Immediately 
thereafter  he  intercepted  a pass  after 
the  kickoff.  “Terry”  White  handed  the 
ball  off  to  “Bob”  Rittenburg  on  the 
thirty-eight,  and  Rittenburg  went  all 
the  way  for  the  fifth  touchdown.  The 
try  for  the  extra  point  was  good,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter  the  score  was 
Latin — 33:  Trade — 0. 

“Chuck”  Arena  scored  the  sixth 
Latin  touchdown  after  Latin  had  re- 
covered a fumble  on  Trade’s  five-yard 
line.  Kent’s  kick  was  no  good,  and  the 
score  rose  to  39-0.  Trade  scored  its 
lone  touchdown  on  a fifty-yard  pass. 
“Little  Buzz”  Barton  scored  the  final 
T.D.  when  he  blocked  a kick  and  ran 
thirty-five  yards  for  the  score.  Kent 
converted.  Latin  led,  46-7,  as  the  final 
gun  went  off. 


PURPLE  JOTTINGS 

“Dick”  Fox  played  a bang-up  game 
on  defense,  as  did  the  whole  Latin  line 
. . . Skinner  made  two  fancy  catches 
and  well  deserves  the  nickname  “Duke” 
. . . “Buzz”  Barton  blocked  two  kicks, 
the  second  of  which  resulted  in  his 
reaching  pay  dirt  . . . Ralph  (“Killer”) 
Vena  blocked  three  Trade  players  so 
hard  that  they  had  to  retire  . . . The 
next  game  will  be  against  St.  Mark’s 
at  Southboro. 

LINEUP — Skinner,  le;  Jeon,  It;  Lynch, 
lg;  Walsh,  c;  Kent,  rg;  Vena,  rt;  Wil- 
son, re:  Tovias,  qb;  Carter,  lhb:  Doh- 
erty. rhb;  Graham,  fb. 

ALTERNATES — Ends,  Sullivan,  Sim- 
ches,  Appel,  Crognale;  tackles,  Beth- 
oney,  Lohrer,  Shaps,  Recko;  guards, 
Zeytoojian,  Barton,  Molloy,  Dain; 
centre,  Morrison;  backs,  Semans,  Arena, 
Kelly,  T.  White,  D.  White,  McNamara, 
Rittenburg,  Fox,  Singer. 


Latin  Victor  Over  St.  Mark’s 


November  5,  1949 


A goodly  number  of  fans  traveled  to 
Southboro  to  watch  Latin  continue  its 
winning  streak  bv  beating  St.  Mark’s, 
19-0. 

The  first  period  produced  no  score, 
as  both  lines  played  great  ball.  “Nick” 
Carter  almost  scored  but  was  downed 
after  running  for  a gain  of  thirty-five 
yards.  The  period  ended  with  Latin 
on  its  own  eleven. 

In  the  second  period  Latin  went 
ahead  on  an  89-yard  drive.  Kelly, 
Carter,  and  Graham  ran  the  ball  to  the 
St.  Mark’s  thirty,  and  Semans  passed 
to  “Bob”  Rittenburg  for  the  score.  Kent 
missed  the  extra  point. 

Latin  had  two  scoring  opportunities 
to  score  in  the  third  period  but  didn’t 
cash  in.  In  one  drive,  Kelly  had  a 35- 
yard  gain,  and  a pass  to  Skinner  netted 
thirty-three  more  yards;  but  a pass  in- 
terception stopped  the  drive. 

“Dick”  McNally  set  up  the  second 
T.D.  as  he  recovered  a fumble  on  the 


St.  Mark’s  thirty-three.  After  a fifteen- 
yard  gain  by  Kelly  and  a fifteen-yard 
penalty  for  offensive  holding,  Semans 
pitched  the  ball  thirty-yards  to  Wilson 
in  the  end-zone.  Kent  missed  again;  but 
Latin  led,  12-0. 

Vena  recovered  a fumble  on  the  St. 
Mark’s  forty-yard  line  and  on  a triple 
reverse,  Skinner  carried  the  ball  to  the 
ten.  Semans  then  threw  his  third  touch- 
down pass  as  he  clicked  with  Rittenburg 
on  an  end-zone  pass.  “Tom”  Kent 
split  the  upright;  and  Latin  led,  19-0, 
as  the  final  gun  sounded. 

PURPLE  JOTTINGS 

“Mike”  Semans  threw  three  touch- 
down passes  to  Rittenburg,  Wilson,  and 
Rittenburg  again  . . . Harry  Jameson 
did  a good  job  in  the  kicking  depart- 
ment . . . “Frankie”  Kelly  and  “Nick” 
Carter  got  away  for  a number  of  large 
gains  . . . The  line  proved  a stone-wall ; 
and  the  backers-up — led  by  Fox,  Toyias, 
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and  Graham — stopped  St.  Mark’s  pass- 
ing game. 

LINEUP-  le,  Skinner;  It,  Jeon;  lg, 
Lynch;  c,  McNally;  rg,  Kent;  rt,  Vena; 
re,  Wilson;  qb,  Semans;  lhb,  Carter; 
rhb,  Kelly;  fb,  Graham. 


ALTERNATES — Ends,  Sullivan,  Sim- 
ches,  Appel,  Crognale;  tackles,  Recko, 
Bethoney,  Rosenthal;  guards,  Barton, 
Zeytoojian;  centres,  Walsh,  Morrison; 
backs,  Toyias,  Fox,  Donovan;  Arena, 
Rittenburg,  Jameson,  Doherty,  T. 
White. 
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Latin  Tops  Dorchester 

November  12,  1949 


The  Purple  eleven  played  and  won 
its  seventh  straight  game  today,  at  the 
White  Memorial  Stadium,  as  it  whip- 
ped Dorchester,  27-6. 

‘"Boh”  Graham  scored  the  first  touch- 
down after  a sustained  drive  of  eighty 
yards.  Latin  took  the  ball  on  its  own 
twenty  and  scored  on  eight  plays.  The 
highlight  of  the  march  was  the  passing 
of  “Mike”  Semans.  After  “Nick”  Carter 
had  carried  the  ball  to  the  thirty-five, 
Semans  passed  to  Skinner,  Kelly,  and 
Wilson  for  fifteen,  ten,  and  thirty  yards 
respectively.  Graham  then  carried  on 
the  next  four  plays  for  the  score.  “Tom” 
Kent’s  kick  was  blocked,  and  the  half 
ended  with  Latin  holding  a 6-0  lead. 

Latin  got  two  points  to  start  the  sec- 
ond half  as  the  Dorchester  kicker’s 
knee  touched  the  ground  while  he  tried 
to  punt  from  his  end-zone. 

“Dick”  McNally  scored  the  second 
Latin  T.D.  as  he  intercepted  a Dor- 
chester pass  and  ran  sixty-eight  yards 
for  the  score.  “Jerry”  Wilson  helped 
“Mac”  out  as  he  threw  a good  block 
on  the  Dorchester  pursuers.  Kent  con- 
verted the  extra  point;  and  Latin  led, 
15-0. 

The  Purple  racked  up  its  third  score 
on  a 65-yard  pass  play  from  “Mike”  Se- 
mans to  “Jerry”  Wilson.  “Mike”  threw 
the  ball  from  his  own  thirty-five  to  the 
Dorchester  forty,  where  Jerry  gathered 
it  in  and  ran  the  remaining  distance  for 
the  T.D.  “Tom”  Kent  tried  to  run  for 
the  extra  point  but  didn’t  make  it. 


With  Latin  leading  21-0,  Dorchester 
took  to  the  air  and  scored  on  a ten-yard 
pass  to  Zmudgien.  “Jerry”  W’ilson  broke 
through  and  blocked  the  extra-point 
try. 

Latin  scored  its  final  touchdown  on 
a triple  reverse,  with  “Duke”  Skinner 
going  thirty  yards  for  the  score.  The 
play  was  set  up  by  a thirty-yard  aerial 
from  Semans  to  Wilson.  “Tom”  Kent 
missed  the  extra  point,  and  the  game 
ended  with  Latin  holding  a 27-6  vic- 
tory. 


PURPLE  JOTTINGS 

“Jerry”  Wilson  played  a great  game 
on  both  offense  and  defense  . . . “Dick” 
Fox  backed  up  the  line  with  some 
“loud”  tackles  . . . Harry  Jameson  re- 
injured  his  ankle,  but  he  should  be 
ready  for  English  . . . “Dick”  McNally 
got  the  thrill  of  a lifetime  when  he 
scored  on  the  intercepted  pass. 

LINEUP — le,  Skinner;  It,  Jeon;  lg, 
Lynch;  c,  McNally;  rg,  Kent;  rt.  Vena; 
re,  Wilson;  qb,  Semans;  lhb,  Carter; 
rhb.  Kelly;  fb,  Graham. 

ALTERNATES — Ends,  Sullivan,  Sim- 
ches,  Appel,  Crognale;  tackles,  Beth- 
oney,  Rosenthal,  Recko;  guards,  Barton, 
Zeytoojian;  centres,  Walsh,  Morrison; 
backs,  Tovias,  Fox,  White,  Arena, 
Doherty,  Rittenburg,  Jameson. 
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Latin  Overpowers  English 

November  24,  1949 


Latin  School  routed  English  High. 
19-0,  in  the  annual  “Turkey  Day”  clash 
at  Harvard  Stadium.  The  Purple  and 
White  eleven  combined  its  classy  back- 
field  work  with  brilliant  line  play  to 
finish  the  season  unbeaten,  untied  and 
with  the  City  of  Boston  football  title. 

Latin  won  the  toss  and  elected  to 
receive.  “Bob”  Graham  carried  the 
kickoff  from  his  seventeen  to  his  thirty- 
seven.  The  ball  was  fumbled  on  the 
first  play,  and  English  recovered.  On 
the  next  play  English  fumbled,  and 
“Tom”  Kent  recovered  for  the  Purple. 
“Nick”  Carter  and  “Bob”  Graham  com- 
bined to  bring  the  ball  to  English’s 
thirty-eight,  but  the  attack  stalled  and 
the  Blue  and  Blue  took  over.  On  the 
third  play  English  fumbled,  and  “L’il 
Buzz”  Barton  was  there  to  take  pos- 
session. With  the  ball  on  the  English 
forty,  “Nick”  Carter  broke  through  the 
right  side  of  his  own  line,  cut  back  to 


the  left,  and  streaked  down  the  side- 
lines behind  beautiful  interference  for 
the  first  score  of  the  game.  “Tom”  Kent 
made  the  score  7-0  as  his  conversion 
split  the  uprights. 

In  the  second  period  “Dick”  Mc- 
Nally recovered  an  English  fumble  on 
the  fifty.  “Nick”  Carter  carried  the  ball 
to  the  English  forty-one  but  was  hurt 


on  the  play  and  had  to  be  helped  off 
the  field.  Harry  Jameson  replaced  him 
and  carried  the  ball  to  the  twenty-seven. 
A clipping  penalty  against  English 
brought  the  ball  to  the  twelve,  but  on 
the  next  play  Semans,  who  carried  the 
ball  to  the  four,  fumbled.  English  took 
over  but  fumbled.  “Duke”  Skinner  re- 
covered for  the  Purple  on  the  three. 
“Bob”  Graham  took  a handoff  from 
Semans  and  bulled  through  the  center 
of  the  line  for  a touchdown.  Kent’s  kick 
was  blocked,  and  Latin  led  13-0. 

With  two  minutes  left  in  the  half, 
Stuart  of  English  broke  away  from  the 
Latin  tacklers  and  looked  as  if  he  would 
score,  but  “Jerry”  Wilson  caught  him 
from  behind  on  the  Latin  forty  to  pre- 
vent a score.  The  half  ended  as  “Duke” 
Skinner  intercepted  a pass  to  stop  an 
English  threat. 

The  two  teams  battled  up  and  down 
the  field  in  the  third  quarter  with  no 
scoring.  Latin  just  missed  another  T.D., 
when,  after  a forty-six  yard  aerial  from 
Semans  to  Skinner  brought  the  ball  to 
the  English  seven,  the  Blue  and  Blue 
I'ecovered  a Latin  fumble.  The  final 
Purple  touchdown  was  scored  on  a 
sustained  drive  of  fifty-seven  yards. 
After  an  English  punt  was  downed  on 
the  Latin  forty-three,  Harry  Jameson, 
“Bob”  Graham,  and  “Joe”  Doherty, 
combined  to  bring  the  ball  down  to  the 
ten.  Semans  then  passed  to  Skinner  in 
the  end-zone  for  the  T.D.  The  extra 
point  try  was  blocked. 

“Jim”  Toyias  started  off  a last-min- 
ute attempt  to  score  by  intercepting  an 
English  aerial  and  running  it  back 
thirty  yards  to  midfield. 

PURPLE  JOTTINGS 

“Duke”  Skinner  was  the  Purple  star 
as  he  scored  one  touchdown,  recovered 
a fumble  to  set  up  another,  and  inter- 
cepted two  passes  . . . “Jerry”  Wilson 
preserved  the  shutout  when  he  caught 
Stuart,  who  was  well  on  his  way  to 
score  . . . Although  he  was  only  in  a 
little  more  than  a period,  “Nick”  Car- 
ter was  the  leading  groimdgainer  of 
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the  day.  Close  on  “Nick’s”  heels  were 
“Bob”  Graham,  Joe  Doherty,  Harry 
Jameson,  and  “Frankie”  Kelly  . . . . 
“Tom”  Kent,  Ralph  Vena,  “L’il  Buzz” 
Barton.  “Dimi”  Jeon,  “Doc”  Lynch, 
“Dick”  McNally,  “Ed”  Rosenthal, 
“Tom”  Walsh,  "Bob”  Toyias,  and 
“Terry”  White  formed  a stonewall  on 
defense.  "Bob”  Sullivan,  “Dick”  Sim- 
ches,  ‘Stan”  Appel,  “Dick”  Lohrer, 
“Len”  Dain,  and  George  Donovan  did 
well  while  they  were  in  . . . “Mike”  Se- 
mans  had  many  of  the  spectators 
fooled  as  he  faked  like  a pro  quarter- 
back . . . There’s  no  next  game;  so  let’s 
look  at  the  year’s  record.  Eight  vic- 
tories, no  defeats,  no  ties.  Latin  scored 


The  completion  of  the  George  Robert 
White  Fund  Stadium  last  September 
marked  the  beginning  of  a new  sport 
in  Boston,  cross-country  running.  After 
a schedule  of  meets  had  been  decided 
and  a course  of  two  and  one-half  miles 
laid  out,  the  harriers  began  practice  in 
earnest.  It  was  decided  to  use  the  reg- 
ular method  of  scoring  cross-country 
meets;  that  is,  to  award  one  point  for 
first  place,  two  for  second,  etc.,  and  add 
up  the  total  of  the  first  five  from  each 
school.  The  team  with  the  lowest  point 
total  would,  of  course,  be  the  winner. 

Latin’s  first  meet  was  with  Tech  and 
English.  Our  traditional  rival,  led  by 
“Ed”  Griffin,  was  the  winner.  The 
Purple  and  White,  handicapped  by  the 
absence  of  Seniors,  finished  third.  Point 
scorers  for  Latin  wrere  Carl  Seils, 
“Gabe”  Kevin  Harrington.  With  the 
first  four  of  these  boys  in  the  top  twelve, 
Latin  School  looked  fairly  strong. 

The  second  meet  was  with  the  in- 
town  schools.  Commerce,  behind  “Joe” 
McDonald,  eked  out  a one-point  victory 
over  Trade.  Latin,  hampered  by  the 
transfer  of  McKinney  to  English,  fin- 
ished last.  The  first  three  point-scorers 
for  Latin  were  the  same  as  the  tri-meet, 


210  points  to  25  for  the  opposition.  Let’s 
hope  we  do  as  well  next  year. 

LINEUP — le,  Skinner;  It,  Jeon;  lg, 
Lynch;  c,  McNally;  rg,  Kent;  rt,  Vena; 
re,  Wilson  qb,  Toyias;  Ihb,  Carter;  rhb, 
Doherty;  fb,  Graham. 

ALTERNATES — Ends,  Sullivan,  Sim- 
ches,  Appel,  Crognale;  tackles,  Beth- 
oney,  Rosenthal,  Recko,  Lohrer,  Shaps; 
guards,  Barton,  Zeytoojian,  Molloy, 
Dain;  centres,  Walsh,  Morrison;  backs, 
Semans,  Fox,  Jameson,  Kelly,  T.  White, 
Arena,  Rittenburg,  D.  White,  Donovan, 
George,  Singer,  McNamara. 

Student  Manager — Trabun. 
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but  “Eddie”  Shuster  and  John  Bross 
took  over  the  fourth  and  fifth  places. 
“Matt”  Whelan  remained  a close  run- 
nerup. 

Determined  to  improve,  our  boys 
spent  a hard  week  of  practice  before  the 
“Reggies.”  Commerce  was  again  the 
victor  in  this  all-important  meet.  Latin, 
however,  rallied  to  finish  a respectable 
sixth  in  a field  of  fifteen.  Capt.  Carl 
Seils  kept  his  point  total  down  to  nine. 
“Gabe”  Mirkin  and  “Ernie”  Geigis  got 
33  and  38  points  respectively,  “Steve” 
Neuman  scored  41,  and  John  Bross 
took  fifth  for  Latin  with  45  points. 

In  the  State  Meet,  although  the  City 
of  Boston  as  a w'hole  did  very  well, 
Latin  was  not  able  to  add  anything  to 
its  credit.  The  point-scorers  were  the 
usual  “big  three”  plus  Harrington  and 
Neuman. 

Credit  must  be  given  to  the  three 
coaches  for  the  city;  Messrs.  Carey, 
Ronan,  and  Meagher — especially  to 
Mr.  Carey,  a Latin  indoor  track  coach, 
not  only  for  his  help  to  Latin  School 
boys,  but  also  for  the  assistance  to 
others,  that  won  him  the  gratitude  of 
all  schools  . . . Next  year  Latin  should 
improve  even  more. 
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Coach  Frank  Sullivan  has  great  plans 
for  the  City  Champion  golf  team.  The 
earliest  calls  for  the  team  brought  out 
forty-five  boys,  thirty  of  whom  were 
considered  good  enough  to  play  on  the 
course.  Four  Seniors,  two  Juniors,  and 
three  Freshmen  seem  to  be  experienced 
enough  to  be  serious  competitors  for 
the  starting  line-up.  At  present  the  lead- 
ing candidates  are  the  following:  “Bill” 
Phillips,  ’50.  Captain;  “Bill”  Pierce, 


’50,  Manager;  Norman  Gettes,  ’50; 
Mark  Breen,  ’51,  “Dave”  Kenney,  ’51; 
plus  the  terrific  Class  IV  trio — “Fran” 
Scigliano,  James  Gibbons,  and  Scott 
Loyall,  all  of  whom  look  like  starters. 

Having  already  held  ten  practices, 
Mr.  Sullivan  goes  on  record  as  being 
fully  assured  of  the  team’s  third  con- 
secutive Conference  championship  next 
spring  and  an  excellent  chance  in  the 
State  tourney. 


S 
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Spurred  on  by  a multitdue  of  re- 
quests from  the  school,  both  by  boys 
experienced  and  inexperienced,  Mr. 
Richard  Thomas  of  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation Department  founded  the  first 
B.L.S.  soccer  team. 

The  first  game,  against  Medford 
High,  at  Tufts  Oval,  featured  two 
goals  by  “Al”  Hoelzel,  one  lay-up  and 
one  forty-foot  drive,  as  we  triumphed 
by  the  closest  possible  margin,  2-1. 

The  second  game,  this  time  with 
Revere,  was  also  decided  by  a single 
goal;  but  this  time  we  were  on  the 
short  end.  3-2.  “Al”  Hoelzel  again 


stood  out  for  Latin  with  one  goal  and 
one  assist  on  a score  by  “Harv”  Tattel- 
baum. 

The  following  boys  took  part  in  in- 
itiating soccer  as  an  interscholastic 
sport  at  Latin  School : 

G,  McLean,  Newman,  Siegel;  LHB, 
Auerback,  Korff ; OL,  Green.  Miller, 
Tattelbaum,  Geller;  RF,  Hoelzel:  RB. 
Walsh,  Gloss;  RHB,  Querido,  Simches; 
LF,  Stallo,  OR,  Berger;  LB,  Cohen, 
Wallace;  LH.  Ornstein,  Gorden;  CF. 
Mirken,  Miriatv,  Mosher. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  success- 
ful the  team  was.  Great  prospects,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  in  store. 
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By  Robert  Rittenburg,  ’51 


At  first,  my  title  might  give  you  the 
impression  that  I go  to  school  only  for 
the  purpose  of  eluding  “the  men  with 
the  white  coats”.  Personally,  I don’t 
care  what  you  think  and  what’s  more, 
I am  going  to  tell  you  a story  about  an 
abysmal  pelagic  idiosyncrasy.  What  do 
these  words  mean?  Well,  I can’t  tell 
you  too  much  about  them  except  the 
fact  that  they  belong  to  a foreign  lan- 
guage which  is  taught  in  Room  235  . . . 
and  other  similar  classrooms. 

Actually,  this  is  a story  about  a baby 
fish  which  was  found  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  I say  “baby”  fish;  because, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  weighed  only 
30,000  pounds,  scientists  believe  that 
it  was  a baby  of  its  species.  How  did 
they  know?  Its  backbone  was  of  an 
elastic  substance  (cartilaginous  in  na- 
ture) found  only  in  babies. 

This  abysmal  pelagic  idiosyncrasy — 
or,  as  we  say  in  plain  English,  deep  sea 
monster — was  first  seen  by  three  men 
who,  as  might  be  more  precisely  said 
in  French,  were  out  to  chercher  les 
sharks.  Of  course,  they  thought  that  he, 
or  possibly  she,  or  maybe  even  it  was 
just  another  shark;  so  they  started  after 
it. 

One  of  the  men  hurled  a harpoon 
into  the  side  of  the  fish  and  then  sat 
down  to  enjoy  a short  ride  of  about 
thirty-nine  hours.  The  fish,  meanwhile, 


proceeded  to  wear  himself  out  with  the 
aid  of  four  more  harpoons  and  151 
bullets. 

While  he  was  recuperating,  the  men 
had  a boat  tow  him  to  a pier.  After  a 
few  hours  of  rest,  the  monster  wig- 
wagged his  tail  and  smashed  the  pilings 
of  the  pier  as  if  they  were  toothpicks. 

He  was  finally  subdued  once  more 
and  tied  to  a yacht,  “Samoa”.  The 
monster  must  have  disliked  this  bully 
“Samoa”,  because  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  decommission  the  boat  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  weighed  twice  as 
much  as  he. 

According  to  an  old  German  Sprich- 
wort,  “All  men  must  die.”  So  it  must 
be  with  monsters,  too.  As  we  say  in 
Latin,  “ Rcquiescat  in  pace. 

A brief  description  of  the  fish  is  at 
this  point  appropriate.  He  had  fifteen 
tons  of  weight,  well  distributed  over 
his  45-foot  length.  His  large  appetite 
was  served  by  a mouth,  which  was  three 
feet  wide  and  3j/2  feet  deep.  Conse- 
quently he  was  a slim  23'  9"  around  the 
belly.  Very  easily  he  chewed  his  food 
with  the  aid  of  a few  thousand  teeth, 
and  then  let  the  food  slide  down  his 
3j/2-foot  tongue.  Although  he  had  no 
scales,  his  hide  was  three  inches  thick. 
His  tail  measured  10  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
His  eyes  were  the  size  of  half-dollars, 
and  his  gills  measured  four  feet.  Inside 
him  he  had  a liver  of  1700  pounds  and 
a small  animal,  which  he  managed  to 
swallow  despite  the  fact  that  it  weighed 
a ton  and  a half  in  its  own  right. 

By  the  way,  even  though  you  might 
not  sleep  tonight,  you  can  still  go  fish- 
ing next  summer;  because,  after  ex- 
amining the  body  of  this  fish,  believed 
to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  ever  seen 
by  man.  scientists  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  fish  lived  at  a depth  of 
about  2000  feet  and  was  probably 
driven  to  the  surface  by  a volcanic 
eruption. 

Nowr,  the  motto  of  this  fish  story  is: 
Don't  go  diving  for  pennies. 
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By  Sumner  J.  Ferris,  ’50 


Mr.  Edward  C.  Johnson,  ’90,  Presi- 
dent of  H.  A.  Johnson  Company  and 
founder  of  the  Latin  School  Associa- 
tion, has  been  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
We  expect  our  interview  with  this  truly 
remarkable  gentleman  to  be  published 

in  the  next  issue  of  the  Register. 

* * * * 

A more  recent  graduate,  Robert  H. 
Wyshak,  ’41,  having  worked  on  the 
atomic  bomb,  graduated  from  Harvard 
Law  School  and  practiced  law  in  Cal- 
ifornia. He  finally  has  returned  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  is  currently  specializing 
in  Federal  taxation  and  estate  planning. 
* * # * 

Vous  tous  serez  interesses  d’appren- 
dre  qu’il  y a un  journal  frangais,  ap- 
pele  “Le  Croise,”  a L’Universite  du 
Croise  Sacre,  oil  deux  de  nos  eleves 
anciens  prennent  un  grand  part.  Wil- 
liam F.  Reynolds  est  Redacteur  en 

chef,  et  Philip  T.  Crotty,  ’47  est  un 

redacteur  gerant. 

* * * * 

The  same  ‘‘Bill”  Reynolds  mentioned 
above  has  distinguished  himself  by  plac- 
ing among  the  top  ten  in  the  national 
competition  of  the  William  Lowell 
Mathematical  Contest,  considered  the 
most  difficult  contest  of  this  kind  for 
undergraduates.  Mr.  Doyle,  take  note. 

* * * 45- 

While  we  are  writing  of  our  alumni 
still  in  college,  we  are  glad  to  report 
that  Albert  G.  Devejian,  ’46,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Honor  Society  of  Bos- 
ton College,  the  Order  of  the  Cross  and 
Crown  and  that  Richard  Brilliant,  ’46, 
at  Yale  lived  up  to  his  name  being  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  honor  students 
there. 


Frank  M.  Snowden.  Jr.,  ’28,  Professor 
of  Classics  at  Howard  University,  has 
been  granted  a year’s  leave  of  absence 
to  pursue  studies  in  Italy  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. * 45-  45-  45- 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Manuel,  ’28,  recent 
head  of  the  commission  investigating 
Palestinian  social  and  housing  problems, 
has  become  Associate  Professor  of  Mod- 
ern History  at  Brandeis  University. 

4f  45-  46-  * 

Among  B.L.S.  graduates  mentioned 
in  this  column  last  year  was  Wilfred 
Kaplan,  ’32,  one-time  editor-in-chief 
of  this  magazine,  at  present  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Latest  news  is  that 
he  has  been  awarded  a Guggenheim 
Fellowship,  enabling  him  to  study  the 
topological  theory  of  the  functions  of  a 
real  variable.  You  can  see  why  we 
didn’t  print  it  last  time;  we  didn’t 
have  enough  space  to  explain  it.  We 
still  don’t. 

45-  45-  * 44 

Charles  P.  Howard,  ’05,  whose  name 
you  have  seen  before,  is  chairman  of 
The  Boston  Metropolitan  Division  of 
The  Organization  Appeal  of  The  Salv- 
ation Army. 

45-  45-  45-  45- 

The  new  manager  of  The  LTniversity 
Club  here  in  Boston  is  Arthur  L.  Nor- 
ton, ’32,  of  B.L.S.  and  Harvard. 

45-  45-  45-  45- 

Col.  Laurence  E.  Bunken,  ’20,  an 
Aide  to  Gen.  MacArthur  in  Tokyo  and 
already  holder  of  the  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Medal  and  the  Legion  of  Merit, 
has  been  awarded  the  Order  of  Orange 
Nassau  by  the  Dutch  Government  for 
his  wartime  service  to  the  Netherlands. 
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Once  again  it  was  Mr.  McKim’s 
privilege  to  bow  to  anxious  declaimers 
and  once  again  the  hallowed  walls  of 
the  Latin  School  Assembly  Hall  vib- 
rated with  the  sound  of  earnest  voices. 
The  first  public  declamation  was  at- 
tended by  the  members  of  Classes  Y 
and  VI;  the  second  public  declamation 
had  the  members  of  Classes  III  and  IV 
as  an  audience.  The  program  cards 
were  distributed  to  the  audience 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  members 
and  friends  of  Class  I. 

4r  -K-  -Jr 

The  Armistice  Day  Program,  spon- 
sored by  the  Modern  History  Club,  was 
presented  for  the  edification  of  Classes 
III  and  IV.  Baruch  Hurwich  (334) 
read  Governor  Dover’s  Armistice  Day 
Proclamation.  He  was  followed  by 
Allan  Kliman  (302)  who  read  a brief 
history  of  World  War  I ; and  Herbert 
Olfson  (301),  who  delivered  a stirring 
oration  about  that  “crisp  fall  day  thirty- 
one  years  ago  when  all  the  world 
thought  that  the  end  of  wars  had 
come”.  Appropriate  interludes  of  pa- 
triotic melodies  by  the  Latin  School 
Band  completed  the  program. 

* * * * 

The  Modern  History  Club  was  hon- 
ored on  October  26.  1 949  by  the  pres- 
ence as  guest  lecturer  of  Mr.  Paul 
Beaulieu,  King’s  Counsel,  the  Canadian 
Consul  in  Boston.  Mr.  Beaulieu’s  sub- 
ject was  “Canada’s  Position  in  the 
Atomic  Situation  Today”.  On  Novem- 
ber 9,  1949  the  Modern  History  Club 
presented  as  guest  lecturer  Mr.  Iain 
MacKinnon,  a representative  of  the 
British  Consulate.  Mr.  MacKinnon 
spoke  on  “The  Devaluation  of  the 
British  Pound.”  The  meetings  of  the 


Modern  Plistory  Club  have  been  ex- 
tremely well  attended;  in  fact,  attend- 
ance figures  show  that  the  Modern 
History  Club  is  the  largest  club  in  the 
school. 

T if  X X 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Club,  a talk  on  how  to  plant 
a family  orchard  was  given  by  Mr. 
V ilbur,  club  supervisor.  Plans  for  the 
season  were  made.  Gerald  Alch  (302) 
is  scheduled  to  give  a talk  on  “Fertil- 
izers” on  November  29. 

# * * * 

Mr.  Albert  J.  Van  Steenbergen’s 
Chess  Club  has  started  with  a bang. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  the  Latin  School 
Chess  Team  had  gained  top  position  in 
the  Greater  Boston  Interscholastic 
Chess  League. 

■%r  -jf  "jf  v? 

Two  innovations  at  Latin  School  this 
year  are  the  Soccer  Team  and  the  Latin 
Club.  The  Soccer  Team,  formed  by 

popular  demand  is  supervised  by  Mr. 

Thomas,  and  members  of  the  team  may 
be  seen  kicking  the  “jolly  old  ball” 
around  the  back  yard  after  school  while 
the  good  weather  lasts.  . . . The  Latin 
Club,  also  formed  by  popular  demand, 
meets  every  other  Friday  in  Mr.  Miller’s 
room.  (219).  To  join  the  Latin  Club, 
students  must  be  members  of  Classes 
I and  II  and  must  have  received  cer- 
tificate grades  in  Latin. 

* * * * 

The  Hcarst  semifinal  history  examin- 
ation was  taken  in  Room  204  by  enter- 
prising history  students  of  Class  I. 
Joseph  Sweeney  (307),  Edward  Lerner 
(334),  and  Allan  Kliman  (302)  qual- 
ified for  the  finals.  These  finalists  are 
eligible  to  compete  in  the  city-wide  ex- 
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aminations  on  November  29,  1949  for 
the  substantial  prizes  offered. 

* * * * 

The  Latin  School  Debating  Society 
held  an  open  forum  in  the  auditorium 
on  November  21,  1949  for  the  members 
of  Classes  III  and  IV.  The  question  was 


“Will  the  Atlantic  Pact  Promote 
Peace?”  Harvey  Tattelbaum,  Warren 
Miller,  and  James  Sidd  spoke  for  the 
affirmative;  Jerome  Davidow,  Conrad 
Geller,  and  Robert  Gargill  spoke  for  the 
negative.  Thomas  Anastasi  was  the 
chairman. 


IJou  ^J^now  ^Jhat . . . 


By  Allan  Kliman,  ’50 


Latin  School  once  had  a mandolin  club.  It  complained  that  “lack  of  material 
has  greatly  handicapped  the  Club”;  but  it  flourished,  and  at  one  time  boasted  of 
nine  members  . . . Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  is  named  after  a Latin  School  boy.  He  was 
Henry  Knox,  George  Washington’s  secretary  of  war  and  a Brigadier  General  in  the 
Continental  Army  ...  A Latin  School  alumnus,  John  Collins  Warren,  performed 
the  first  operation  for  which  the  patient  was  anaesthetized  by  ether.  And  it  was 
Warren  who  made  one  of  the  greatest  understatements  in  medical  history  when  he 
announced  concerning  ether:  “Gentlemen,  this  is  no  humbug.”  . . . The  Capitol 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  designed  by  Charles  Bulfinch,  a Latin  School  boy.  A 
renowned  architect,  he  also  designed  the  Boston  State  House  and  part  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  . . . The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  first  symphony 
orchestra  in  America,  was  founded  by  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  Class  of  1852. 
Major  Higginson,  long  known  as  Boston’s  first  Citizen  who  gave  Harvard  it’s  present 
athletic  field,  was  the  friend  and  adviser  of  several  presidents  . . . John  Hull,  who 
entered  Latin  School  in  1635,  was  the  first  mint-master  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 
It  is  said  that  he  took  every  twentieth  coin  he  minted  as  his  pay  and  became  very 
wealthy  . . . Fairness  to  the  nth  degree  has  always  been  a Latin  School  attribute. 
Josiah  Quincy,  a Latin  School  boy  and  an  ardent  patriot,  defied  public  opinion  by 
defending  and  winning  the  acquittal  of  the  British  Captain  responsible  for  the  Boston 
Massacre  . . . Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Samuel  Francis  Smith,  and  George  Santayana 
were  all  Latin  School  boys.  Emerson  needs  no  introduction;  his  name  speaks  for 
itself.  Samuel  Francis  Smith  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the  author  of  the  famous 
national  hymn  “America”.  George  Santayana,  who  founded  the  Register  and  whose 
picture  hangs  in  the  central  teachers’  room  downstairs,  has  written  and  is  still  writing 
some  of  the  most  thoughtful  philosophical  essays  of  all  time  . . . Five  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  and  William  Hooper — were  Latin  School  boys  . . . 
Four  Presidents  of  Harvard,  two  secretaries  of  State,  two  Attorney-Generals,  five 
Chief  Justices  of  Massachusetts,  and  two  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  attended  B.L.S. 


Jin  iff  nun  riant 
ANDREW  J.  DOLE 

Head  Custodian 
BORN  1889  DIED  1949 
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"BOB"  CLAYTON,  *32 


Bv  Sumner  J.  Ferris,  ’50 


“Bob”  Clayton,  ’32 


The  amazing  things  that  a B.L.S. 
education  can  do  for  you  is  perhaps 
best  typified  by  “Bob”  Clayton  ’32,  the 
most  popular  disc-jockey  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

As  you  probably  have  heard,  a poll 
of  the  popular  music  tastes  of  B.L.S. 
was  taken  and  the  results  aired  on  “The 
Boston  Ballroom”,  conducted  by  this 
genial  and  singular  (for  B.L.S.)  gentle- 
man. Still  bound  by  the  bonds  of  school 
spirit  and  proudly  displaying  his  class 
ring,  he  demonstrated  that  B.L.S.  is 
not  merely  another  prep  school ; it’s  an 
institution. 

After  warning  us  to  watch  our  Eng- 
lish, he  led  us  into  the  studio  and  be- 
tween “spot”  announcements,  he  began 
to  reminisce,  as  all  of  our  alumni  seem 
to  do,  about  his  memories  of  the  Public 
Latin  School.  Among  the  teachers  he 
recalls  were  a youthful,  enthusiastic  Mr. 
Van  Steenbergen,  his  favorite  teach- 
er; Dr.  William  Marnell  for  his  deadpan 


humor  (times  have  changed  in  that 
respect)  ; a lighter,  much  younger  Mr. 
Marson;  and,  to  cap  it  all,  a certain 
physics  instructor  who  once  poured  a 
beaker  ot  water  over  “Bob’s”  head 
when  he  was  being  indolent  during  a 
test  one  day.  (Too  bad  I can’t  tell  you 
his  name,  Jack.) 

I must  admit  that  I had  been  de- 
ceived by  Mr.  Clayton’s  voice,  for  I 
found  him  to  be  a rather  young,  hand- 
some, well-built  man  with  curly  hair, 
with  the  remarkable  savoir-faire  of 
radio  announcers  and  a tremendous 
talent  for  setting  people  at  ease. 

He  is  obviously  sincere  about  and 
takes  great  delight  in  his  job,  which 
consists  of  talking  about  records  for 
ten  minutes,  reading  commercials  for 
another  ten,  and  listening  to  records 
for  the  remaining  forty  minutes  of  his 
hour  on  the  air.  As  you  may  have 
guessed  and  as  he  willingly  admits,  he 
has  had  no  formal  musical  education 
which  might  handicap  him  in  his  duty 
to  pick  pieces  destined  to  be  hits  by 
Fate  and  the  “music-pluggers”.  As 
we  quickly  saw,  his  job  is  not  at  all  as 
easy  as  it  looks. 

I suppose  you  are  eager  to  learn  how 
“Bob”  reached  his  present  position.  Al- 
though never  on  the  debating  team,  he 
was  in  the  Club,  which  should  prove 
something  or  other  . . . One  of  his 
fondest  memories  is  the  time  that  his 
home-room  teacher,  a certain  English 
teacher  in  235,  gave  him  a consolation 
prize  when  another  boy  had  to  be 
awarded  The  Fidelity  Prize  . . . After 
these  formative  years  on  Avenue  Louis 
Pasteur,  he  entered  Northeastern  Law 
School,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  due  time. 

Before  he  could  establish  himself  as 
a successor  of  Brandeis  or  Holmes, 
however,  along  came  the  war.  Iron- 
ically enough,  Mr.  Clayton,  was  re- 
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jected  for  military  service  because  of 
a bad  ear.  Radio  announcers  in  large 
numbers,  neverthless,  did  receive  the 
President’s  “Greetings”  and  were  sub- 
sequently inducted.  As  a result,  a great 
need  in  the  field  was  created  for  tal- 
ented men.  Having  had  declamation 
practice  for  years  (reciting  “Flanders 
Field”),  he  passed  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination and  was  again  sent  to  school. 
Unfortunately,  the  shortage  of  an- 
nouncers seemed  then  to  clear  up  'with 
amazing  rapidity,  except  in  Portland, 
Maine;  but  he  wasn’t  that  hungry. 


Unwittingly,  he  offered  to  work  with- 
out pay  for  WHDH.  Of  course,  his 
offer  was  immediately  accepted:  and 
there  he  remains  to  this  very  day  . . . 
First,  he  lost  a contest  for  a two-hour 
record  show,  after  which  he  worked  his 
“Boston  Ballroom”  program  from  a 
fifteen-minute  “filler”  to  the  most  pop- 
ular “disc-jockey”  show  in  New  Eng- 
land. All  of  which  brings  another  Latin 
School  success  story  up  to  date.  ...  By 
the  way,  I forgot  to  mention  above  that 
the  station  finally  decided  to  pay  him 
for  working  there. 


Sunset 


By  Lewis  M.  Olfson,  ’54 


A crimson  fire  burning 

In  a glowing,  purple  mist 
Is  encircled  by  soft  streamers 
Of  rose  and  amethyst. 


My  heart  stands  still  with  rapture; 

My  eyes  are  glued  on  high, 

As  silver,  gossamer  clouds 

Float  past  the  gilded  sky. 


I think  how  human  beings  have  tried 
To  copy  Nature’s  plans; 

Yet  how  glorious  are  Nature’s  ways, 
How  inadequate  are  man’s. 
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Sept.  8:  Just  think;  only  180  more 
sessions  until  next  vacation.  Oh, 
well! 

Sept.  9:  Typical  comment  by  a new 
Sixth  Classman:  “I  like  the  way 
this  school  is  laid  out;  I don’t  know 
how  long  it’s  been  dead,  but  I like  the 
way  it’s  laid  out.” 

Sept.  12:  A public  service  announce- 
ment: For  the  benefit  of  Class  IV 
boys:  “Vous  etes”  does  not  rhyme 
with  Wheaties. 

Sept.  13:  A note  of  sadness  for  all 
Seniors:  ‘"Wolfing”  at  Sharaf’s  may 
not  be  listed  as  an  outside  activity  on 
college  applications. 

Sept.  14:  We  become  more  and  more 
loyal  to  the  school  each  year:  This 
year  we  are  “invited”  to  be  loyal  at 
a record  cost  of  $2.75. 

Sept.  15:  Helpful  tip  for  Harvard  ap- 
plicants No.  I:  Just  in  case  they 
ask  you,  that  VE  RI  TAS  on  the 
Harvard  shield  is  not  three  words. 

Sept.  16:  The  fortunate  “Joes”  who 
were  made  drill  officers  today  an- 
nounced that  they  might  be  touched 
....  which  they  were,  for  the  bal- 
ance due  on  the  class  rings. 

Sept.  19:  Attention  to  all  boys  with 
cigarette  “hangover” : Once  again  the 
Glee  Club  is  in  need  of  boys  with 
deep  voices. 

Sept.  20:  Achievement  tests  were  held 
today:  Question:  While  handing  out 
his  homeroom’s  English  test,  what 
Class  I master  spoke  thus : “Any 
bov  who  flunks  this  test  is  illiterate 


and  ought  to  go  somewhere.5  else”? 

Sept.  21:  Eye  and  ear  tests  are  being 
held  throughout  the  school.  “Kin 
yuz  hear  me?  O.K.  Every  one  reads 
the  chart?  That  chart  on  the  wall. 
That  wall.” 

Sept.  2 2:  No  longer  have  we  any  need 
of  kicking  about  our  marks;  a Soccer 
team  has  been  formed.  The  master 
giving  the  lowest  grades  each  month 
will  be  permitted  to  offer  his  head 
in  place  of  a ball. 

Sept.  23:  No  boy  is  to  pass  through  the 
Harvard  Medical  grounds.  The  price 
of  cadavers  is  high  this  year,  and 
B.L.S.  gets  mighty,  mighty  cold  in 
winter. 

Sept.  26:  The  most  important  meeting 
of  the  year  is  soon  to  be  held  to  de- 
cide the  prime  question — Just  how 
much  should  carchecks  sell  for  on 
the  black  market  this  year? 

Sept.  27:  An  interesting  program  has 
been  planned  for  the  Science  Club, 
although  there  seems  to  be  no  truth 
to  the  rumor  that  it  will  explain 
what  makes  up  the  brains  of  certain 
masters  and  their  students.  Who  can 
do  that? 

Sept.  28-29:  The  first  game  of  the 
B.L.S.  football  team  was  to  be  played 
Wednesday  night.  No  homelessons! 
Then  it  rained : game  postponed,  to 
be  played  Thursday  night — no  home- 
lessons  again.  It  rained  once  more. 
“But  sir!  We  didn’t  bring  any  books 
home!  We  couldn’t  do  our  lessons! 
Please  take  the  paper  back.” 
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Sept.  30:  Boys  should  not  arrive  at 
school  before  8:15,  for  the  doors  will 
not  be  opened  until  then,  except 
on  stormy  days,  when  they  will  be 
opened  at  8:10. 

Sept.  31:  Why  is  it  that  I keep  for- 
getting: “Thirty  days  hath  Septem- 
ber— ” 

Oct.  1 : The  amazement  at  the  victory 
of  the  B.L.S.  football  team  was  equal 
only  to  the  stupefied  expression  at  the 
first  sight  test  of  the  year.  The  Com- 
merce score  was  equal  to  that  of 
ye  R.R.R. 

Oct.  4:  Today  Room  301  became  the 
first  to  pay  all  of  the  Loyalty  Fund; 
therefore,  the  Headmaster  came  up 
and  thanked  the  boys  in  the  room — 
both  of  them  not  in  the  Register 
room  at  the  time. 

Oct.  5:  Certain  drill  officers  are  sign- 
ing a petition  for  a class  which  will 
teach  Class  IV  boys  to  distinguish 
between  left  and  right. 

Oct.  6:  Classes  I and  II  heard  about 
Junior  Achievement  today.  Ye 
R.R.R.’s  suggestion  for  a J.A.  “trot" 
company  was  turned  down  by  the 
authorities. 

Oct.  7 : Latin  20  Memorial  0.  What  a 
team ! 

Oct.  10:  Mandate  No.  9540: 

Whistling  is  prohibited  in  the  build- 
ing at  all  times,  as  well  as  all  other 
outward  signs  of  happiness. 

Oct.  11:  In  fourteen  hundred  ninety- 
two 

Columbus  sailed  the  ocean  blue. 
Nineteen  hundred  forty-nine 
Staying  in  bed  feels  fine. 

Oct  12:  Regular  BLS  on  three  for  Col- 
umbus! ZZZ — Z — zzz 

Oct.  13:  And  who  was  the  scoffer 
thrown  out  on  his  ear  when  he  sug- 
gested Louis  Armstrong  at  the  Music 
Appreciation  Club  (Fortunately  I 
landed  on  my  head  and  didn’t  injure 
myself. ) 

Oct.  14:  Some  of  the  masters  saw  fit 
to  refuse  conducting  the  poll  of  pop- 
ular music  tastes,  claiming  they  had 
to  attend  to  the  I.B.M.  T.B.  cards. 
And  to  think  that  the  R.R.R.  was 
going  to  dedicate  “I  Love  You”  to 
them. 

Oct.  17:  If  a boy  is  unavoidably  tardy 
because  of  a serious  delay  in  trans- 


portation, he  still  may  be  eligible  for 
an  approbation  card.  Now,  if  I could 
only  pass  in  all  subjects. 

Oct.  18:  Did  you  see  the  conductress 
of  the  T.B.  examinations?  And  how 
many  times  did  you  have  your  chest 
X-rayed? 

Oct.  19:  If  my  wishes  had  been  com- 
plied with,  we’d  be  out  of  school  by 
today. 

Oct.  20:  Any  Senior  resembling  Robert 
Taylor,  6'  2"  in  height,  weighing  190, 
and  having  an  average  of  92,  may 
apply  for  the  N.R.O.T.C.  II  only  I 
could  get  better  grades. 

Oct.  21:  Contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
that  was  not  Milton  Cross  or  Deems 
Taylor  on  the  radio  today.  If  you 
twist  my  arm,  I may  admit  it  was 
the  Register  “wheels”. 

Oct.  24:  Smoking  is  prohibited  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  including 
streetcars,  and  is  punishable  by  cen- 
sure if  a cigar  is  not  offered  to  the 
nearest  teacher.  Smoke  may  get  in 
his  eyes. 

Oct.  25:  “The  use  of  translations  or 
answer  books  is  strictly  prohibited. 
“I’m  shocked;  I’m  mortified;  I’m 
due  for  censure.” 

Oct.  26:  “But,  sir!  Just  because  I’m 
headed  for  Harvard,  don’t  prepare 
me  by  putting  all  my  grades  in  red.” 

Oct.  27:  More  and  more  boys  appre- 
ciate the  school  vernacular  when 
their  presence  in  the  Latin  Appreci- 
ation Club  can  be  recorded  as  an 
extracurricular  interest  on  college 
applications. 

Oct.  31:  No  matter  how  good  the  hot 
dogs  are  at  Sharaf’s,  no  boy  is  to 
leave  the  school  during  class  hours 
without  a yellowr  card  . . . and  speak- 
ing of  eats,  this  is  the  night  for  tricks 
or  treats. 

Nov  1 : A Senior  stumbled  into  the 
lunch-room  after  a fourth  period 
sneak  test. 

“The  hot  lunch  and  a few  kind 
words,”  he  murmured  to  Miss  Sul- 
livan. 

“Here’s  your  lunch.” 

“And  the  kind  words?” 

“Don’t  eat  it.” 

Nov.  2:  The  nerve  of  some  people  (and 
some  teachers,  too).  Just  because  I’m 
on  the  Register  staff,  I should  oughta 
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join  the  Grammar  Clinic,  “Phil” 
says.  Huh!!! 

Nov.  4:  Grammar  Clinic  today.  Ye 
R.R.R.  is  carrying  on  a one-man 
fight  for  “It  is  me.” 

Nov.  5:  St.  Mark’s  was  smeared,  19-i0. 
It  really  begins  to  shape  up  as  a greaf 
football  year.  How  about  it,  E.H.S.? 

Nov.  7 : Amidst  the  fury  of  new  odds 
on  the  possibility  of  our  beating  Eng- 
lish, there  seemed  to  be  a disregarded 
voice:  “Unauthorized  solicitation  of 
funds  is  strictly — .” 

Nov.  8:  At  8:40  I received  one  (1) 
mark  for  failing  to  become  quiet  im- 
mediately; at  8:45  the  master  read, 
“At  8:40  all  rooms  should  become 
quiet.”  I always  say,  “It  shows  to  go 
something  or  other — .” 

Nov.  9:  The  Modern  History  Club  to- 
day took  an  hour  to  discuss  the  de- 
valuation of  the  English  pound;  the 
“Chief”  took  ten  seconds  to  show  the 
devaluation  of  the  English  mark. 
And  it  seems  much  clearer  and  sad- 
der to  the  victims. 

Nov.  10:  The  Music  Appreciation  Club 
today  featured  Beethoven’s  Seventh. 


Wha’  ’oppen  to  “Maggie”,  Mr.  Finn? 

Nov.  11:  Of  course,  I’ll  do  homelessons 
over  the  holiday;  look  at  the  books 
I’m  taking  home. 

Nov.  14:  Pardon  me:  I just  lost  a 
week-end,  and  I want  to  see  if  Mr. 
Dunn  has  found  it. 

Nov.  15:  The  assembly  provided  Class 
I with  food  for  thought;  the  head- 
master casually  mentioned  that  marks 
for  said  class  will  close  this  Friday 
instead  of  next  Wednesday.  Put  down 
that  mercury. 

Nov.  16:  Remarks  emanating  from 
204:  “To  think  I’d  be  correcting 
papers  for  William  Randolph  Worst 
— and  for  free  at  that.” 

No  v.  17:  No  one  was  more  shocked 
than  a certain  member  of  the  football 
squad  to  discover  that  he  has  been 
publicly  noted  as  “on  the  Honor 
Roll.”  The  benefit  of  years  of  ex- 
perience, Tom? 

Nov.  18:  Because  of  Phys.  Ed.  and  re- 
sulting exhaustion,  no  column  will 
be  written  today.  Who  cheered? 

Nov.  21:  The  “Chief”  cheated;  the 
deadline  was  set  back.  PUT  DOWN 
THAT  AXE,  MR.  MARSON! 


THE  REGISTER  STAFF 
wishes  the  Faculty  and  Student  Body  a 
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FELMANN-POTTER  CO. 
Wholesale 

Electrical  — Plumbing 
Supplies 


141-143  PORTLAND  ST. 


BOSTON 
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BOB  WARE’S 

GOLDEN  HARVEST  SHOP 

Wedding  and  Birthday  Cakes 
of  Distinction 

1372  Beacon  St.  Tel.  AS.  7-5703 

WATCHES  for  CHRISTMAS 

Hamiltons  - Gruens  - Walthams 
On  our  special  budget  plan 

HOLMBERG  & DOUGLAS 

I 332  Beacon  Street 
Brookline,  Massachusetts 

WORLD'S  LARGEST 
Huntington  55  Alleys  Inc. 

225  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 

(Next  to  Symphony  Hall) 

Daily  9 a. m. -Midnight  Sunday  1-11  p.m. 


The  G ammon  Drug  Co. 

APOTHECARIES 

4363  Beacon  Street 
Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Telephone:  ASpinwall  7-1787 

ALFRED  W.HURWITZ 

10  WEBSTER  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

CHRYSLER  — PLYMOUTH 
Sales  — Service  — Parts 

GA.  7-7476 

THE  THERESA  SHOPPE 

Dressmaking  — Alterations 
Cleansing 

572-B  Huntington  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 

FORMAL  WEAR  FOR  RENT 
Latest  Styles  Expertly  Fitted 

ARCARO  and  SOLOV 

Discount  to  students 
Open  Monday  Evenings 


128  SUMMER  ST. 


Mezzanine  Floor 
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Rogers  Flower  Shop 

Hotel  Somerset 
Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

1229-31  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Cor.  Harvard  Ave..  Allston 
ST.  2-3900 

1375  Beacon  St. 

Cor.  Park  St.  Brookline 
LO.  6-1800 


BICYCLES 
Rented  — Sold 
Repairing  — Accessories 

Franklin  Field  Bicycle  Mart 

863  BLUE  HILL  AVENUE 
Tel.  GE.  6-6500 

FOUNDED  1892 

CHAMBERLAYNE 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

PROGRAMS  IN 
LIBERAL  ARTS  OR 
VOCATIONAL  STUDIES 

Residence 

COpley  7-4350 

128  Commonwealth  Avenue 

GRANT'S  TYDOL  STATION 

Greasing  and  Accessories 
Repair  Work 

1744  Centre  St.,  West  Roxbury 
Telephone:  PArkway  7-4162 


ROYAL  AGE 

FURNITURE  INDUSTRIES,  Inc. 

JACK  ALTER 

234  FRIEND  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  LI.  2-8587 

FRANK  A.GENDREAU 

WATCH,  CLOCK  and 
JEWELRY  REPAIRING 

47  Winter  Street  Room  605-6 
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The  new  branch  office  of  the 

FRANKLIN  PARK 
AUTO  SCHOOL 

Is  at  your  disposal  at 

250  Washington  St.,  Boston 
Our  main  office 

at  842  Blue  Hill  Ave.,  Dorchester 


HI.  5-0436 

FEINGOLD’S 

at  Grove  Hall 
438  BLUE  HILL  AVENUE 

NEW 

Midnight  Blue  Tuxedos 

Double-Breasted  ( 1 and  2 button ) 
Long  Single-Roll  Lapel 

For  rental  at  low  prices 


Full  Secretarial  and 
Intensive  Short  Summer  Courses 

3T 

HICKOX 

i? 

I SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL 

I 

Special  short  courses  for  college 
graduates 

| 178  TREMONT  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

y (Near  Boylston  St.  HAncock  6-3685 


DINE  IN  A FRIENDLY  ATMOSPHERE 

Steaks  - Chops  - Chicken 
Sea  Foods 

APOLLO  RESTAURANT 

472  BROADWAY  CHELSEA 


HUbbard  2-3620—2-3621 

STEUBEN  RESTAURANT 

144  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 

STEUBEN  VIENNA  ROOM 

Opens  at  5 P.M. 

TWO  FLOOR  SHOWS  NIGHTLY’ 
Private  Dining  Rooms  For  Parties 


Tel.  LI.  2-4355-6 

Shields  Electric  Company 

radios  — APPLIANCES 
GIFTS  — TELEVISION 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

153-157  Franklin  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


ANDREW  W.  WELCH 
Certified  Public  Accountant 

50  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone:  LA.  3-4100 


DRUG  SERVICE  INC. 
Wholesale  Druggists 

199-205  NORFOLK  ST. 
Dorchester,  Mass.  AV.  2-4320 
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SCHOLASTIC  JEWELERS 

INC. 


Official!  ^eweierd 

of  the 

C(a6i  of  1950 


m 


WASHINGTON  STREET  - BOSTON 
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Warren  K*  Vantine 
Studio,  Inc* 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


m 


132  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass* 
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